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Substitutes for NRA 


ERE the subject not so deeply serfous, it would be 

amusing to observe the differences in opinion as to 
the Supreme Court’s rejection of the Recovery Act ex- 
pressed by Herbert Hoover, the titular head of the Re- 
publican party, and by the President of the United States. 
Mr. Hoover, along with Ogden Mills, believes that the 
long-lost liberties of the Republic have at last been re- 
gained. The President of the United States appears to 
fear that they have been lost, at least temporarily. In 
interpreting the ruling of the Court Mr. Hoover is a 
maximist. Mr. Roosevelt, unmoved by the assurances of 
General Johnson, is a minimist. 

Without presuming to pass final judgment on either of 
these leaders, it is not improper to express the view that 
Mr. Roosevelt lost—only for the moment—that sunny 
optimism which has always led him to take things as they 
are, but then to turn them over and over in search of a 
brighter side. Certainly, his first press conference after 
the Court’s ruling was a melancholy performance, for the 
President seemed minded only to sit upon the ground and 
tell sad stories of the death of kings. Almost at that 
moment, General Johnson, the originator and director of 
the ill-fated Blue Eagle, was outlining in his most optimis- 
tic mood the fields of legitimate Federal control of com- 
merce which the Court’s decision had left untouched. 
Meanwhile price cutting had begun in the metropolitan 
centers, and in New York the department stores were 
selling cigarettes which cost them $1.04, to cite but one 
example, for sixty-four cents. 

On June 4, a White House announcement gave the 
country the first hint of the President’s policy. It is still 
a minimist program, a plan which will serve to mark time 
until a more complete policy can be worked out. We at 


once acquit the President of any purpose to let the coun- 
try stew in the acid juice concocted by the Supreme Court 
until its misery forces it to turn to the President, ready to 
accept any plan which he shall graciously propose. At 
the same time, it is perfectly clear that the President is 
determined to use no power of government which even 
his most devoted enemy could interpret as out of harmony 
with the Court’s decision. To Congressional leaders, how- 
ever, he strongly urged passage of the Wagner labor bill 
and the Guffey coal-stabilization bill, but made ro ref- 
erence to the plan for a voluntary adherence to the codes, 
under a loose Federal supervision. The sole reference to 
the authority once exercised under the Recovery Act is 
found in the President’s declaration that the code condi- 
tions would be enforced in the Government’s own con- 
tracts. In every other respect, business will go its own 
way, subject only to the anti-trust legislation, and to such 
legislation as may exist in the several States. 

What the President wishes retained is merely “ the 
skeleton” of the old Recovery Act. The House is asked 
to concur in the joint resolution of the Senate extending 
the NRA to April 1, 1936. It is desirable, thinks the 
President, to retain a small staff at Washington and in 
the industrial centers in order to summarize the vast 
amount of information on business and the codes which 
has been gathered in the last two years. What has been 
learned about working conditions, wages, and, in gen- 
eral, fair trade practices, is of great value. All references 
to codes in the joint resolution will, of course, be in- 
operative as far as the old codes are concerned. 

Next, the President points out that a considerable 
amount of new legislation is now necessary. Provision 
must be made for the continuance of Federal alcohol con- 
trol, for the Petroleum Administrative Board, the Central 
Statistical Board, and the Electric Home and Farm Au- 
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thority. Two other agencies, the National Emergency 
Council and the National Resources Board, can be con- 
tinued by amendment of executive orders, since each re- 
lates to work relief, authorized by Congress. Seven other 
boards created under NRA, referring to various fields of 
labor, among them textiles, oil, and steel, must be ter- 
minated. However, a supplemental appropriation of 
$600,000 is asked for the Department of Labor to enable 
it to conduct mediation and conciliation activities, and in 
this manner preserve some of the functions of the old 
boards. 

The President refers to this program as containing “a 
skeleton organization of NRA.” It is certainly not more. 
Some will prefer to characterize it as a skeleton with the 
more important bones missing. It permits the old NRA 
to function as a fact-gathering and statistical group, but 
with a dignity not much higher than that of a minor 
bureau. 

Certain it is that this “ skeleton ” does not disclose what 
is in the President’s mind. It is inconceivable that Mr. 
Roosevelt has nothing more to offer as a remedy for the 
country’s economic and industrial ills. Whether he be- 
lieves that the only remedy is to be found in inter-State 
compacts, establishing .fair trade practices, or is biding 
his time, waiting for an opportunity to propose an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, is a subject now open to specula- 
tion and debate. Our own opinion is that Mr. Roosevelt 
favors the Amendment plan. One thing is certain: Mr. 
Roosevelt knows as well as anyone else, that a skeleton 
is a poor leader. 


Critics of the Court 


O a number of politicians, with the Mayor of New 

York as an outstanding example, who are discharg- 
ing their popguns against the Supreme Court of the 
United States, there is one answer, and it is sufficient. The 
Supreme Court cannot change the Constitution. That can 
be done only by Congress and the States. In questions on 
which men honestly doubt, it is the unique function of 
the Supreme Court to say what the law is. As Hamilton 
wrote in the Federalist (No. 78) since every act of a del- 
egated authority, Congress, in the present instance, con- 
trary to the tenor of its commission, is void, so no legis- 
lative act “contrary to the Constitution can be valid.” 
For “ the Constitution ought to be preferred to the statute, 
the intention of the people,” expressed in the Constitu- 
tion, “ to the intention of their agents.” 

The Constitution is, and must be, the fundamental law 
of the land. If its final interpreter is Congress, or a body 
controlled by Congress, then a Constitution is superfluous, 
since the supreme law of the land would be the will of 
Congress. Should the people agree that the ends of justice 
are thwarted by the Constitution, or that the general wel- 
fare is not promoted by it but, rather, checked, it is their 
right to make such changes as they deem proper or neces- 
sary. But until the people so act, it remains the function 
of the courts, and especially of the Supreme Court, to say 
what the law is. The people may change the Constitution, 
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but the Supreme Court itself does not possess that right. 

As an American statesman once said, it is not our task 
to prove that the Supreme Court has never erred, but it 
is incumbent upon those who attack the present Constitu- 
tional system to show that there would be fewer mistakes 
under a system of Supreme Court justices elected for 
brief terms. When on the floor of the House last week, 
an enraged member suggested this plan, arguing, “ How 
can we expect humanitarian decisions from judges get- 
ting $20,000 a year for life?” and added that Supreme 
Court justices “ should get out or be kicked out when they 
cease to stand for all the people,” the House properly 
answered by rejecting the proposition by a vote of 220 
to 2. 

We claim no infallibility for the Supreme Court. No 
act of any government in any of its departments is im- 
mune from error. But we fail to understand how the 
Court can be brought nearer to infallibility by subjecting 
it to the control of a minority, or by compelling its mem- 
bers to seek the favor of political groups every four years. 


Profits in War 


HAT has become of all the legislation to take the 

profit motive out of war? Only a few months ago, 
in connection with the Nye investigation, it was a dull 
day which did not bring the news that Senator Sorghum 
or Representative Blank had introduced a bill to limit 
the profits on the sale of all war material, or to bring 
under Federal control every industry which produced 
goods capable of being used in war. Does the silence of 
the last few weeks mean that all these bills have been 
abandoned, and with them every plan to do away with the 
profit motive in war? Our memories are indeed short 
if we have completely forgotten the frightful conditions 
uncovered by the Nye committee and by other inves- 
tigators. 

We realize, of course, that the President’s “ must ” pro- 
gram will take precedence of all other legislation. Never- 
theless, if we make no efforts to keep ourselves from 
drifting into war, all the social remedies proposed by the 
President and his advisers will be of little value. War 
will so add to the already tremendous debt of this coun- 
try that it will be quite impossible to find the funds to 
support the President’s all-inclusive social program. 

That would be true even if the number of beneficiaries 
remains at the level which the proponents of this legis- 
lation have calculated. But it will not reniain at that level 
in case of war. The World War has probably taught 
us that the best-laid plans for relief go astray as soon as 
the guns begin to roar. We have spent billions on relief 
for cases arising out of that war, although we thought 
that the insurance plan put both the bonus and the pen- 
sion out of the question, and the end is not yet in sight. 
It is perfectly proper to grow indignant at the thought of 
profits made during a war, but the sober truth seems to 
be that we begin to pay the real bill for a war about ten 
years after the war is over, and that this bill consists of 
an endless chain of costs. 
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It is not our belief that legislation directed against war 
profiteers will act directly to end war. But properly 
thought-out legislation will make war somewhat more re- 
mote. The profiteers of the past still have their salesmen 
in the field, and no country is entirely free from their 
machinations. But should Congress adopt legislation to 
reduce the profits of war to a minimum, many of these 
dealers in human flesh would probably conclude that more 
profit was to be had in less criminal forms of commerce. 

As Viscount Cecil recently remarked in an address in 
London, there is something shocking about the idea that 
money should be made “from the sale of instruments 
whose only purpose is to cause the death or wounding of a 
fellow-creature.” Shocking it is, but if the lethargy of 
governments in prohibiting these dastardly forms of trade 
continues, we shall soon grow shock proof. 

Lord Cecil favors a proposal by the British Govern- 
ment at Geneva calling for the total abolition of the 
manufacture of munitions by private corporations. Fail- 
ing this, he suggests that his Government accept the gen- 
eral lines of the American proposal to supervise all mu- 
nition factories. Factories in Great Britain and the United 
States form only a small part of this industry, and even 
were they taken over by these Governments, the huge 
establishments in France, Germany, and Czechoslovakia, 
would remain. Still, the influence of such action by the 
United States and Great Britain would be great, even 
though it might not be decisive, and as a gesture against 
this inhuman trade we should welcome it. 

But to return to our original theme: what has become 
of the legislation in this country against war profiteering ? 
Are we to be disappointed again, Senator Nye? 


Price Cutting 


ROM every part of the country, there are reports of 

disastrous price cutting. One great department store, 
after a protest against being obliged by its competitors to 
sell a carton of cigarettes for sixty-four cents, although 
the wholesale cost was $1.04, announced a compromise. 
Hereafter the price would be exactly $1.04! At the same 
time, the store expressed the opinion that this price war 
was a “ mania ” which would soon pass. 

We shuuld like to concur in that opinion, but we have 
our doubts. Price cutting is no doubt a “ mania,” but we 
fear that, in the absence of legislation, it is likely to con- 
tinue. Our reason for this melancholy conclusion is our 
belief that business, “ big business” at any rate, is con- 
trolled by maniacs, and has been so controlled in this 
country for generations. Mammon was always the least 
erected spirit; his looks and thoughts are ever downward 
bent; and instead of air, he breathes a vapor that is bad 
for brains. Sufficient evidence for this conclusion is found 
in our labor history which is a story of bloody wars, of 
inflated prosperity, and of regularly recurring cycles in 
which business itself is wrecked, and the workers go on a 
dole, or starve. 

In one respect, price cutting is a fraud. In another, it 
is an instrument of tyranny exercised first on the worker, 
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and then on the country. It has long been a custom of 
stores to cut the prices of certain commodities to the 
wholesale rates, or even below it, to create the impres- 
sion on the mind of the public that all items have been 
reduced to the same rate. The impression rests, of course, 
on no objective basis. Allowing for such exceptions as 
the need of the dealer to get rid of otherwise unsalable 
stock, an unusually low price for one commodity is gen- 
erally accompanied by a price somewhat above the current 
value for all other commodities in the same shop. The 
theory is that the buyer will make all his purchases, or 
most of them, in the same large shop. 

But price cutting always means in the long run wage 
cutting. The effect is felt first and most keenly by the 
wage earner and his family. Ultimately, it is felt by busi- 
ness itself and by the community, for wage cutting reduces 
the public’s purchasing power. Business, as a whole, has 
never been able to grasp the fact that sales are bound to 
fall when the public has no money. It is fairly obvious 
that 1 cannot be a consumer when my purse is flat, but 
business, intent on immediate gains, regularly empties the 
public’s purse. 

Condemnation of business, as it has been conducted 
in this country, is not necessarily condemnation of all 
men who engage in business. Most activities have their 
“lunatic fringe,” but in business the body is lunatic and 
only the fringe sane. Thousands of intelligent and up- 
right men who wish to conduct their businesses fairly 
are blocked by the chiselers and other rascals. The sane 
fringe must yield to the lunatic body. We do not call for 
absorption of all production and industry when we point 
out that here surely we have a case for intervention by 
the civil authority. 

If we must choose between the control of business by 
government, and regularly returning cycles of depression, 
caused in large part by the control of government by busi- 
ness, we have a choice between two evils, with the first 
as the smaller. But we protest against that choice. Unless 
we have lost all capability for maintaining a decent gov- 
ernment, it should be possible to use the authority of the 
people to compel big business, as well as the citizen, to 
respect rights wherever they are found. 


A Genial Philosopher 


IFTY-FOUR years in a cathedral rectory form a 

valuable training for one who wishes to philosophize 
sanely and serenely. Much depends, of course, on the 
rectory and more on the qualities of the inmate, but when 
one speaks of the rectory attached to St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York, and remembers that the incumbent is the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Lavelle, V.G., P.A., all doubts 
are dissolved. Msgr. Lavelle came to St. Patrick’s as a 
newly ordained priest, and since that time he has known 
no other home. Madison Avenue has changed from a 
quiet shaded lane into a busy street of commerce, but 
Msgr. Lavelle is no older as rector of the Cathedral, 
Vicar General of the Archdiocese, and Prothonotary Apos- 
tolic than he was as a curate fifty-four years ago. 
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As is inevitable, except for persons born in leap year, 
Monsignor has an annual birthday. It occurred some 
weeks ago, and in spite of all he could do, Monsignor was 
obliged to preside at a dinner. But he improved the occa- 
sion by making “a few remarks,’ and his remarks are 
always worth listening to. “I have a notion that the 
world is getting better, although it seems to slip back 
once in a while,”’ was his text. “It seems to me there 
is more kindness, more justice, more helpfulness.” 

Msgr. Lavelle is no Pollyanna; no Catholic priest is. 
Perhaps to some among us the world “ seems to slip back ” 
most of the time, but that may be because our glasses 
are improperly fitted, or supplied with lenses that are too 
dark. If, with Msgr. Lavelle, we could look through 
glasses that have been ground by years of selfless service, 
perhaps we too would find the world a place in which there 
is “ more kindness, more justice, more helpfulness.” 


> 





Note and Comment 











“ Dirty-minded 
Group” 
T the Detroit convention of the General Federation 


of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Alice Ames Winter said 
that “ the intelligentsia are the most dirty-minded group of 
peopie in this country. The real support of the better- 
film program has come from the great, clean-minded 
middle class.” The papers reported that Mrs. Winter 
drew a gasp from her audience when she said this. It 
should have been a commonplace. Mrs. Winter probably 
never meant it as a paradox at all. She has been pre- 
viewing films for many years, and her bulletin, published 
by the “ Hays office,” never hesitates to blast a dirty film. 
But the incident illustrates a nice confusion in the minds 
of the critics, to whom she was referring. These have 
always tried to tell us that it is we who consider sex dirty. 
In reality, we and those who think with us have always 
considered sex a prime subject for a novel, a drama, or 
a film. But what the critics mean by “ sex ” is something 
else again. They mean its illicit aspects, and the sordid 
circumstances that surround them. It is well that Mrs. 
Winter has found the word that fits, “ dirty minded.” 


No New 
Story 


OW empty of all historical content are the oft-re- 

peated apologies for the actions of the present 
Mexican Government as a revolt against the former 
power and wealth of the Church, is shown by a simple 
recollection of the fate of the Franciscian missions in 
California. Writing in Familienblatt for June (monthly 
German-language publication of the Fathers of the Di- 
vine Word at Techny, IIl.), the scholarly Father F. 
Markert, S.V.D., recalls that history is repeating itself, 
and that the revolutionary progenitors of the present 
Mexican Government felt themselves free to attack, plun- 
der, and destroy the finest and most constructive mis- 
sion works of the Church, with utterly no sanction from 
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any of the alleged motives, and with utter contempt 
for the rights, indeed the physical existence of the Indian. 
At Santa Barbara, says Father Markert, a magnificent 
mission plant had been built up, “ which produced the 
most ample fruits and promised the ultimately complete 
civilization of the Indians of California and of the ad- 
jacent States. All went well as long as the territory re- 
mained under the rule of the King of Spain.” The 
ghange came when the radical revolutionaries of Mexico 
drove out the Spaniards and took charge. ‘In 1832 be- 
gan the death agony of the missions, which soon led to 
their extinction.”” The Indians were scattered ; many fled 
to the mountains. “ The fruit of fifty years of sublime 
zeal and sacrifice was utterly annihilated in a couple of 
years by the functionaries of the Mexican Government. 
The spirit which rules the Mexican despots today is 
nothing new. It is merely the inheritance, carried through 
with Satanic persistence and logic,” of the former radicals. 


Student of 
Earthquakes 


HE appalling disaster at Quetta and vicinity caused by 

the recent earthquake in northwestern India is another 
testimony to the value of the seismic stations that dot the 
long band marking in the Old World through Europe and 
Asia the region of prevailing earthquake disturbances. At 
the gateway of Asia, on this band, the seismic observatory 
at Ksara in Syria was established nearly thirty years ago 
by a distinguished Catholic scientist, the Rev. Bonaven- 
ture Berloty, S.J. Father Berloty’s death on October 10, 
1934, recalled the extreme difficulties from lack of funds 
and aid that he encountered in the establishment of this 
station, where he was both architect and contractor. The 
observatory of Ksara was one of the many victims of the 
World War; was closed, pillaged by troops of the Central 
Powers and destroyed by the surrounding populace. In 
spite of it all, however, Father Berloty returned and re- 
built his plant, installing a 450 kg. Mainka seismometer 
and a Galitzine-Wilip vertical component. The French 
Academy of Sciences, of which he was a member, as well 
as of the French Legion of Honor, paid tribute, at his 
death, to his remarkable discoveries not only in the seis- 
mological field but also in the realm of geodetic measure- 
ments. Gen. Georges Perrier, who wrote his obituary for 
the Academy, gave as his opinion that Father Berloty was 
“worth two geodetic officers and more, too.” The 
French Government selected Ksara as the center of the 
meteorological system in Syria. Inexhaustibly patient, 
cheerful, and helpful, Father Berloty kept his hopeful 
spirit to the last. 


Toward an 
Organic Society 


—. the rest of the world is arguing and planning, 
the unique program of adult education and coopera- 
tive enterprises under the direction of the University of 
St. Francis Xavier, at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, is laying 
the foundations for an articulated social scheme. During 
the year 1934 the extension study clubs fostered by the 
University increased from 379 in 1933 to 952, with a total 
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enrolment of 7,216 persons. In 1934 approximately 500 
meetings were addressed in the territory, which is chiefly 
the seven eastern counties of Nova Scotia, with an attend- 
ance at the meetings of about 25,000 persons. The pro- 
gram follows four main categories: community industries. 
such as cooperative lobster factories, sawmills, etc.; co- 
operative marketing of land, forest, and sea products; 
consumers’ cooperation, through organized buying asso- 
ciations; and credit unions, as a means of “ delivering 
the little folk from the clutches of usury.” Writing in 
Rural America for May, 1935, George M. Boyle says of 
the program: 

It may be noted that it envisions the operation—by the people, 
through the instrumentality of cooperatives—of the four main 
arteries of economic life—financing, production, buying, and market- 
ing. . . . It has none of the phantasies of Marxism, nor the regi- 
mentation of Fascism, nor the fumbling or irritating effects of gov- 
ernment direction of business. It is the people motivated and shown 
the way to run their own economic forms, and tends naturally 
towards a functional, or organic society. 

That one lone Catholic institution can set afoot such a 
program in a neighboring country is a challenge to our 
Catholic higher institutions in the United States. We may 
well ask, when will they, too, lead the way out of the 
wilderness for our working population? 


Times Square 
Statistics 

HE Broadway season closed on June 1. The date 

is a purely arbitrary one, chosen to help the statis- 
ticians compile their interesting records, and closed is a 
deceptive word, since, of course, the current offerings. 
about eighteen in number, continue playing, and last week 
one house, at least, ventured an opening. For the follow- 
ing figures we are indebted to the New York Times. The 
year saw 101 new dramatic offerings. This figure does 
not include revivals, such as two by Katherine Cornell, 
three by Eva LeGallienne, and four by Walter Hampden, 
nor does it include Tallulah Bankhead’s brief resurrection 
of “Rain.” The new dramatic works played a grand 
total of 4,601 performances, which makes an average of 
about forty-five apiece. There were eleven new musical 
shows, led in the record by “ The Great Waltz,” (with 
289 times at present writing and scheduled to keep on 
and on), and by “ Anything Goes,” still going after 224 
performances. There were seven revues. Hits among 
the dramatic offerings were “ Personal Appearance ” 
(270), “ The Children’s Hour” (231), “ Post Road” 
(209), “ Accent on Youth” (188), “ The Old Maid” 
(172), “ The Petrified Forest” (162). From the box- 
office viewpoint (no other) the biggest disappointment of 
the year was the Lunt-Fontanne production of Noel Cow- 
ard’s “ Point Valaine.” Famous flops were “ Battleship 
Gertie,” which played only two times, and “ Reprise,” 
withdrawn after its opening night. The Theater Guild 
did five new plays (including “ Valley Forge”) and one 
revue. The Group Theater put on four, three of them 
by Clifford Odets, and the Theater Union down near 
Union Square produced two, together with a revival of 
“Stevedore.” Among the year’s visitors were the D’Oyly 
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Carte Company, who treated us to about 140 perform- 
ances, ranging from “ The Mikado” to “ Box and Cox.” 
The Abbey Players offered us sixteen plays, and the 
Moscow Art Players nine. 


Parade 
Of Events 


oa a: mishaps marred the week. 
Princess Olaf of Sweden attending her sister’s wed- 
ding caught the measles. Never before had measles 
attacked a Swedish princess at a wedding, it was said. 

In Chicago an old lady noted for her lifelong 
devotion to friendless alley cats was robbed. . . . In 
New York the last of the Humpty Dumpty clowns died ; 
in California the inventor of raisin bread passed away. 
. . . During the performance of an opera in New York 
the tenor bit the baritone’s ear. . . . In New Jersey a 
golfer drove a golf ball through a duck’s wing, killing 
the duck and ruining the shot... . Another golfer ex- 
ulting over an excellent drive saw a crow flying off with 
the ball. . . . A man in Washington seeking lumber to 
beat his wife with, tore up the staircase, proceeding step 
by step... . In Belgrade, a rejected suitor, to frighten 
his lady, pressed a pistol loaded with blank cartridges to 
his heart and pulled the trigger. The shock killed him. 
. . . A small Danish"boy, suspected of anti-monarchical 
tendencies, sent Princess Ingrid a scrub board for a wed- 
ding present with a note: “So you can wash your own 
clothes.” . . . After the safe in the Detroit zoo was 
robbed, the authorities decided to put it overnight in the 
lions’ cage. Thieves are superstitious about safes placed in 
lions’ dens. The only way to stop kidnapping, 
many feel, is to kidnap all the parole boards and the 
commuting Governors. In New York electricity 
from an electric eel set off a police-car siren, a boat 
whistle, an airplane beacon. The performance proves 
we need a new Constitution, astute political observers 
assert. The present Constitution was drawn up for a 
people who never heard of sirens, boat whistles, or electric 
eels, it was pointed out by lifelong students of the Con- 
stitution. 
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Centralized Control of Production and Commerce 


Paut L. Biakety, S.J. 


old Battery in New York Bay was flooded with sun- 

shine that was like the peace of God. But the sun- 
shine was the only element that suggested peace. Across 
the sparkling waters came the sound of conflict, voices 
raised in expostulation and in sentiments that were 
stronger, the splintering crash of wood upon wood, and 
then the roar of a blunderbuss. For the oystermen of 
New York were engaging in their weekly battle with 
the oystermen of Jersey. 

Joining the burghers who press close to the water side, 
you can see half a dozen over-turned boats, and perhaps 
a score of men swimming for dear life. Today the melee 
is somewhat more even, for the Jerseymen have put up 
a stiffer battle for their assumed right to bring oysters and 
vegetables into New York, and peddle them. At that 
period, disputes about inter-State commerce were settled 
by force and not by appeals to the Supreme Court. For 
while fists were plentiful and well trained, the courts were 
slow, and there was no supreme tribunal. 

But New York Bay on that sunny afternoon 150 years 
ago was only a picture of what was taking place in all 
the States under the Confederation of 1777. The com- 
mon peril that had held the States in a union of a sort 
against Great Britain had passed with the signing of the 
treaty of peace, and at once the union had begun to dis- 
integrate. The Government established by the Articles of 
Confederation was soon shown to be a government only 
in name, striving in vain to reconcile the conflicting inter- 
ests of thirteen ambitious and suspicious States. In the 
opinion of George Washington, busy on his estates in 
Virginia, the Articles were a mere rope of sand. North 
Carolina rebelled against Virginia’s attempt to control 
commerce, and the Marylanders were constantly legislat- 
ing to defeat the plans of the Old Dominion. Farther 
north, Connecticut and New Jersey were, in the expres- 
sion of the day, “ between the hawk and the buzzard,” to 
wit, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. The laws of New 
York which imposed entrance and clearance fees on all 
vessels were openly disregarded by New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. In retaliation, New Jersey at 
one time levied a tax of thirty pounds on a worthless spit 
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of land near Sandy Hook, owned by New York, and. 


directed the High Sheriff of Monmouth County to collect 
it at once, or take over the property. 

Delaware, too, felt herself aggrieved by the heavy duties 
imposed on all farm products by Pennsylvania and New 
York. Meanwhile, there was Shays’ rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts, with which Rhode Island, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire sympathized; and in 1784 Pennsylvania sent 
troops into the Wyoming Valley to dispossess the settlers 
from Connecticut, whereupon Connecticut mustered an 
army and prepared to invade Pennsylvania. “ In a word,” 
writes Lee (“ The Story of the Constitution”), “each 


State was engaged in a tariff war with every other State, 
which paralyzed business, and kept the country in a con- 
stant turmoil.” 

Independence had been won, but not freedom from 
domestic discord, not general prosperity. Dwight, Bar- 
low, and the literary junto at Yale, poured forth their 
patriotic plaint in the following lines which form, I think, 
the first and, I hope, the last, poem on the subject of 
inter-State commerce: 

Shall lordly Hudson part contending powers 
And broad Potomack lave two hostile shores? 
Must Alleghany’s sacred summits bear 

The impious bulwark of perpetual war? 

Ere death invades and night’s deep curtain falls 
Through ruined realms the voice of Union calls. 
On you she calls! Attend the warning cry 
“Ye Live United, or Divided Die!” 

In soberer, but equally prosaic language, the great 
Story writes: 

The want of this power to regulate commerce was, as has been 
already suggested, a leading defect of the Confederation. .. . It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the oppressed and degraded state of 
domestic commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution. Our ships were almost driven 
from the ocean; our workshops were nearly deserted; our me- 
chanics were in a starving condition; and our agriculture sunk to 
the lowest ebb. These were the natural results of the inability of 
the general government to regulate commerce, so as to prevent the 
injurious monopolies and exclusions of foreign nations, and the 
conflicting and often ruinous regulations of the different States. 
(Story, “A Familiar Exposition,” etc., p. 108.) 

As I transcribe these lines, I ask myself if Story has 
not described “‘ domestic commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture,” not only as they were in 1789, but as they 
unfortunately are in 1935. Today we find ourselves in 
a like condition and from a like cause, namely from unfair 
practices in production and trade maintained ,in some of 
the States. For these evils, there is no direct remedy in 
the Federal Constitution, while the remedies which they 
might apply, the States refuse to use. 

The framers of the Constitution, then, faced no mere 
theory, but a hard fact. They knew that some degree of 
centralized control of commerce was absolutely necessary, 
if the country was to be preserved. They established that 
degree in the tenth section of the First Article of the 
Constitution which forbids the States to lay imposts or 
duties on exports or imports without the consent of Con- 
gress, and, particularly, in the eighth section of the same 
article which authorizes Congress “ to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.” For more than half a century, or, 
roughly speaking, until the establishment of the machine 
age, that control served us well. 

But today we face problems, unknown to our fathers, 
that threaten to dry up the very sources of the general 
welfare. Does the control established in 1789 suffice in 
1935 when we are no longer an agricultural people, but a 
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people given to production and trade? Can it possibly 
suffice in an era in which capitalism has established a na- 
tional control of credit, and has created in every State a 
system by which it can prescribe hours and wages, and 
dictate conditions which prevent the workers from organ- 
izing for the recognition of their natural and constitutional 
rights? 

These questions demand a negative answer. From the 
outset the National Recovery Act embodied methods un- 
known to our law and utterly inconsistent with the plain 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. Yet I sympathized 
with the purposes of that Act, for I was convinced that 
we could not long endure as a peaceful and prosperous 
nation unless its chief objectives were established as the 
fundamental law of the land. I would not be quick to 
change the Constitution, but I am no believer in an im- 
mutable Constitution. When the Constitution stands in 
the way of a necessary social, economic, or industrial 
reform, it has ceased to fulfil its purpose. It must be 
amended, or, if necessary, be replaced by another instru- 
ment which will effect the original purpose of the Con- 
stitution ; to form a closer Union; to establish justice and 
to promote the general welfare. 

It can hardly be maintained that the production and 
commerce of today can be adequately regulated by a code 
applicable to the production and commerce of this country 
in 1789. The whole American scene has changed too 
greatly. When the inter-State commerce clause was writ- 
ten, the telegraph, the radio, the motor car, the steamship, 
the railroad, the airplane, were unknown. Today the 
facilities of intercourse have tended to eliminate distances, 
and have made every State responsive to the economic and 
industrial conditions existing in any State. Wages paid 
in North Carolina can directly affect, and even destroy, an 
industry in New York. Automobiles made in Michigan 
form part of an industry that is not local in its effects 
upon economic conditions, but national. 

Commerce is not confined to forty-eight separate pools. 
It flows in a broad stream throughout the country, so that 
a barrier erected in one section may cause the stream to 
run dry in another. As John Marshall observed more 
than a century ago, commerce is not merely a transferring 
ot goods, but intercourse, and today practically no pro- 
duction, especially on a large scale, is made except for 
nation-wide distribution. Yet we are trying to regulate 
this production and commerce as though it differed in no 
essential point from the comparatively insignificant trade 
and commerce localized in thirteen small States stretched 
along the Eastern shore in 1789. 

It may be that we have outgrown the Constitution, or 
that, as a people, we are unable to profit by all the agencies 
of reform which it authorizes. Leaving commerce aside 
for the moment, certainly there is little in common between 
the thirteen struggling States of 1789, and the forty-eight 
that stretch from sea to sea in 1935. The Federal Con- 
stitution was written for and by a people predominantly 
agricultural in their habits, deeply interested in problems 
of government, and, in general, loyal in their adherence 
to a code of belief and of morals founded upon the Chris- 
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tian religion. Today we are not a religious people. Re- 
ligion and morality, “ these firmest props of the duties of 
Men and Citizens,” as Washington wrote, would certainly 
have prevented the scandalous abuses which have attached 
themselves to production and commerce in the last fifty 
years, and the inter-State commerce clause would then 
have provided a sufficient control. But religion and moral- 
ity no longer guide the public conscience, or pervade the 
codes for business. Another change must be noted. For 
nearly a generation a majority of our people have been 
dwellers in cities, men and women who have forgotten, if 
they ever knew, the fresh smell of new earth upturned 
under the plow, and the hum of bees in perfumed 
orchards, and the sight of drowsy fields nodding under the 
harvest. Finally, the value of our interest in government 
can be rated by the control of our cities and States, and of 
Congress as well, by political cliques, while the more 
thoughtful among our citizens discover that under a ma- 
chine rule they are unable to secure consideration for their 
political plans, or even a decent regard for their wishes. 

Decidedly, we are not the people we were in 1789. We 
have lost our sturdy independence, our jealous regard for 
our rights, our recognition that our duty to the State and 
to our fellows, in business and in every other of duty’s 
multitudinous phases, has a religious sanction. It may 
well be that the help we can no longer give ourselves must 
be provided by the Government at Washington. Cer- 
tainly, the principle still holds true that it is the duty of 
the Government to aid the citizen when he of his own 
strength is no longer able to help himself. 

As I view the case, the time is at hand for a further 
grant of power over production and industry to the civil 
authority. There are most serious disorders in the na- 
tional industrial field which legislation drawn up under 
the inter-State commerce clause of the Constitution is 
helpless to remedy. These disorders, I repeat, are not 
local, but nation-wide. Theoretically, the several States 
are competent to deal with them; practically, because of 
the inter-State interests arising out of modern commerce 
and trade, the States are impotent, at least in their indi- 
vidual capacities. Experience gives us no reason to be- 
lieve that capitalism will at last turn from its evil 
ways and solve the ugly problem which it has created. 
Leaders may argue and exhort, but a few chiselers can 
wreck any compact, and chiselers will always be with us. 
Unless we are prepared to entertain the gravest abuses in 
our economic and industrial organism, and foster evils for 
which there is nowhere a legal remedy, we must establish 
a method of centralizing the control of intra-State produc- 
tion and trade. . 

The proposal may come as a surprise, especially in these 
pages. But every reform in government, our own Consti- 
tution, for example, has at first been viewed as an un- 
warranted peril, an unhallowed breaking with the safe 
past. This conclusion must be tempered, however, by the 
reflection that the industrial and economic conditions, the 
creation of an almost unchecked capitalism, which prevail 
today, can no longer be borne with. Existing on a nation- 
wide scale, the reform must also be nation-wide. 
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As I see it, the control of intra-State production and 
commerce in the interest of the common welfare, involves 
either the use of powers already authorized by the Con- 
stitution, or the transfer to the Federal Government of 
the major portion of the police powers now held by the 
several States. Three methods of effecting this control 
have been suggested. First, under the authority of Con- 
gress, the States can enter into compacts for the estab- 
lishment of fair trade practices in production and com- 
merce. Second, Congress and the several States can leg- 
islate on the principle of the Webb-Kenyon Act. Under 
this plan, the Federal Government, using its control of 
inter-State commerce, could prevent goods manufactured 
under unfair labor conditions from being brought into 
States requiring fair practices. Neither of these methods 
would call for any change in the Constitution, and each 
would imply concerted action by the States and by Con- 


gress. Finally, we can amend the Constitution to give 
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Congress control of intra-State as well as of inter-State 
commerce. Personally, I incline to the view that in the 
end this will be found the only feasible method. 

In another article, I propose to discuss the merits and 
shortcomings of these plans. I think it will be agreed that 
one of them must be adopted. Today the industries in a 
given State do not compete by overturning oyster boats, 
or by extorting from legislatures tariffs on imports from 
other States. Their weapons are long hours of toil for 
insufficient wages, and trade practices which can destroy 
a cognate industry in another State where these criminal 
practices are banned by decent custom or by law. They 
thus create an evil not less pernicious than that which 
Story found in 1789, and it is an evil which, at least to 
the present, has been beyond the will of the several States, 
and the constitutional power of the Federal Government, 
to remove. Obviously, that condition can be no longer 
tolerated. 


Mexico and American Public Opinion 


JosepH F. THorNING, S.J. 


Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


HOSE who have labored to bring out the truth 
about conditions in Mexico may be encouraged to 
know that their efforts have made a measurable 
impression upon the attitude of the Mexican agents in 
this country. As soon as the campaign for popular educa- 
tion got under way early this year, the Mexican Foreign 
Office sent Dr. Luis Quintanilla to Washington. To him 
was committed the ungrateful task of attempting to deny 
or refute the mass of documentary evidence which demon- 
strated the murderous intent of the Mexican Government 
toward all forms of religious worship. Portes Gil him- 
self, the Mexican Foreign Secretary, published a White 
Book, widely circulated among and copied by newspaper 
editors, trying to establish that the recrudescence of reli- 
gious persecution in an acute form was merely another 
phase of a so-called Church-State conflict. Almost from 
the beginning of the year, therefore, it was clear that the 
Mexican Government was on the defensive before the 
tribunal of world opinion. 

The monster mass meeting in Philadelphia, held under 
the auspices of His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, added 
to the alarm of the officials in the Mexican Embassy. 
When this meeting was followed by demonstrations in 
several other cities, the apprehension deepened. It is 
known, for example, that the Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States, Don Francisco Castillo Najera, made sev- 
eral long-distance telephone calls to his chief, Portes Gil, 
in the Foreign Office in Mexico City, drawing the atten- 
tion of the Foreign Secretary to the aroused state of 
American sentiment. And shortly after the Administra- 


tive Council of Bishops of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference issued their vigorous statement calling upon 
the American Government to exercise its good offices to 


secure the abatement or cessation of religious persecution 
in Mexico, Sefior Najera decided it would be well for 
him personally to report to his superiors in Mexico City 
the perils of a policy that would sooner or later alienate 
all but the most fiercely partisan citizens of the United 
States. Whether he is willing to admit it or not, that is 
the principal reason why the Mexican Ambassador re- 
cently traveled from Washington to Mexico. 

Before he left Washington, the Mexican Ambassador 
must have realized, even if he had not been told, that the 
continuance of an atheistic regime in Mexico would have 
to be construed as an “ unfriendly act” by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. From the very nature of the 
case, an organized, militant program of anti-religious ac- 
tivity south of the Rio Grande could not be carried on 
without its repercussions in Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and California. Ideas are more infectious than the germs 
of small pox or typhus. They sift across a frontier more 
easily than disease and hang like a heavy atmospheric pall 
not only over the affected region but also over contiguous 
areas. The process is subtle but irresistible. 

A good concrete illustration of this psychological law 
was furnished during the past week by Congressman 
Arthur D. Healey of Massachusetts. Representative 
Healey is a lawyer who has attained high reputation in 
the practice of his profession. He is interested in the 
ideals of legal ethics. In the course of his study of the 
misuse of the United States mails by the Mexican For- 
eign Secretary, Portes Gil, he could not fail to observe 
that a number of Mexican law firms were soliciting di- 
vorce business in the United States. Congressman Healey 
did not hesitate to call this commercial venture a “ divorce 
mill” and went on to point out that Mexican divorce 
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proceedings did not require residence or attendance or 
notice of service. His words on this subject are worthy 
of quotation : 

The practice of the Mexican courts does not retain any vestige 
of those elements which we Americans consider essential to due 
process of law, and are at extreme variance with the American 
concept of justice and legal ethics. 

In a personal interview with Representative Healey and 
Representative John McCormack, also of Massachusetts, 
your correspondent learned that several prominent mem- 
bers of the American bar have volunteered to appear 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives when hearings are set for the bill which Mr. 
Healey has introduced with a view to stopping this ugly 
practice. Both Congressmen predicted that the American 
Bar Association, at its convention in Los Angeles in July, 
would endorse the principle of this projected legislation. 

“I do not agree,” continued Mr. Healey, “ with those 
who contend that our power to intervene to prevent reli- 
gious persecution and other ungodly and unsocial condi- 
tions existing in Mexico is limited by the law of nations 
On the contrary, an active interest in the principle of 
religious liberty and diplomatic representations on behalf 
of persecuted Christians and Jews, whether our own na- 
tionals or not, are postulated by international law and find 
a legion of justifying precedents in the archives of our 
own State Department as well as in the legislative records 
of the Congress. Waiving this point for the moment, 
however, it is certainly within our competence to prevent 
the contamination of our own American institutions by 
the solicitations of alien mendicants. Moreover, it is our 
duty to safeguard with all the means at our command the 
sanctity of marriage, the home, and religion with our own 
ideals of public policy.” 

Five days after Congressman Healey introduced his 
bill into Congress, he received striking confirmation of 
the justice of his contention by the decision of Superior 
Judge Thomas P. White of California, who found a Los 
Angeles oil man guilty of bigamy for remarrying after 
having obtained a Mexican divorce. District Attorney 
Buron Fitts of Los Angeles promptly warned others 
whose wedded ties had been dissolved via the mails from 
Mexico that they faced similar prosecution. Mr. Fitts 
declared that the court action should “ have a wholesome 
effect on the marriage status in California.” A fine of 
$5,000 and not more than ten years imprisonment is 
possible under a bigamy conviction. The action of the 
California court, in the words of the Associated Press 
dispatch carrying the story, is a blow at the “ mail-order ” 
divorce mill of Mexico. 

As with the mails in the United States, so with the 
radio the Mexican Government is employing a subtle 
method of propaganda. In spite of the protest of seven- 
teen Congressmen against the obscene song sung over 
the Mexican program of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, the Federal Communications Commission has re- 
fused to cancel the licenses of the offending stations. 
Consequently, the same group of Congressmen have peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate 
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to permit hearings with reference to the confirmation of 
the re-appointment of Chairman Anning S. Prall of the 
FCC. At this hearing emphasis will be laid upon the fact 
that it is contrary to the public “ interest, convenience, 
and necessity ” to allow a foreign Government to contract 
for radio time and then disseminate alien propaganda by 
means of a so-called good will program. It may be noted 
in passing that the Mexican Government through its 
agents in this country paid $40,000 for its first series on 
the air. Obviously, if Mexico can utilize the air channels 
to spread its poisonous propaganda, Japan or Soviet 
Russia can do the same thing. The dangers of permitting 
such a policy are obvious. 

The Mexican Government two months ago took cogniz- 
ance of the protest of Congressman John W. McCormack, 
Chairman of the House Committee for the Investigation 
of Un-American Activities, against the illegal effort of 
two Mexican consuls to interfere with the religious rights 
of American citizens at San Bernardino and Los Angeles, 
Calif. In what was described as a “ routine shake-up,” 
the offending Mexican officials, Hermolao E. Torres and 
Alexandro V. Martinez, were transferred to Denver, Colo., 
and Tucson, Ariz., respectively. It will be remembered 
that the United States State Department did its best to 
keep the un-American activity of these two Mexicans from 
appearing in the report of the House Committee. The 
State Department also promised an inquiry. In a speech 
in the House of Representatives on May 20, Congressman 
Mc€ormack called attention to the fact that, so far as he 
knew, the State Department had not published the results 
of its investigation. Mr. McCormack also disclosed that 
the American Government had not given any “ exequatur ” 
for the appointment of Sefiores Torres and Martinez to 
their new posts at Denver and Tucson. What is most 
important, however, is the declaration made by Congress- 
man McCormack that “demand for the recall of such 
consuls should be made immediately by the State Depart- 
ment.” In a previous statement to the press, the Massa- 
chusetts leader had deprecated the silence of the Depart- 
ment of State on this matter in the following words: 
“The State Department should not only act, but speak 
affirmatively, serving public notice on Mexico that such 
actions will not be tolerated or permitted in this country.” 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the speech of 
the Hon. Clare Gerald Fenerty, which gained wide cir- 
culation throughout the world, created great consternation 
in official quarters of Mexico. Members of the Embassy 
staff in Washington read this powerful indictment of the 
“ millionaire Socialists” of Mexico with mingled feelings 
of shame and furious anger. They were unable, however, 
to refute the charges which the Pennsylvania Representa- 
tive presented with so much force and eloquence. 

There will be greater consternation both in the Mexican 
Foreign Office and in the Mexican Embassy at Washing- 
ton when the petition now being circulated in the House 
of Representatives is released to the press with the signa- 
tures of numerous Congressmen who are urging with 
daily increasing earnestness that the United States Govern- 
ment take cognizance of the religious rights of American 
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citizens domiciled in or visiting the Republic of Mexico. 
A recent issue of AMERICA made known the investi- 
gation ordered by Sir John Simon as to the facilities for 
Divine worship available for British citizens in Mexico. 
The members of our Congress, having been apprized of 
this fact, are demanding that the State Department order 
a similar inquiry on behalf of American citizens in the 
fourteen States of Mexico where no minister of religion, 
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Christian or Jewish, is allowed to exercise his sacred 
functions. Every member of Congress will be given an 
opportunity to express his view of this situation and the 
publication of the result of this initiative, undertaken by 
the committee headed by Congressman John P. Higgins 
of Massachusetts, will evidence an affirmative interest on 
the part of American statesmen in the cause of religious 
freedom in Mexico. 


Joseph and His Brethren 


GerarD B. DonngELLY, S.J. 


somewhere in mid-Brooklyn, clatters along an ele- 

vated track for fifteen minutes, and slows down for 
its final stop at Brighton Beach Avenue, Leaving the train, 
you find yourself within sound of the surf and only a 
block or two from Coney Island. A minute’s walk west 
along the noisy street brings you to Number 257. 

It is a dark, narrow, uninviting little shop sandwiched 
in between Margolis Bargain Store Dry Goods Going Out 
of Business on one side and Mme. Nason’s Dresses Ready 
to Wear One Flight Up on the other. If you peer 
through the grimy windows you see no merchandise, but 
only a blood-flecked butcher’s coat and some stained and 
rumpled Yiddish newspapers. Silver lettering on the 
panes, badly decimated by the weather, informs you ¢hat 
the shop is strictly kosher. You enter through a narrow 
double door and are assailed by the odor of chicken 
feathers and entrails. Expecting to see rows of naked 
yellow fowls hanging on the racks, and a few customers, 
probably Jewish housewives, with baskets, you find instead 
that the place is deserted. There has been a consumers’ 
strike. The counters are bare, the refrigerator door stands 
open, and the chopping blocks are dry and dusty. 

Indeed, you can hardly persuade yourself that this place 
has suddenly become an historical spot and that thousands 
of Americans already regard it as a cradle of liberty. Yet 
this is Schechters’ Poultry Market. This is the holy place 
where chickens were sold and the American Constitution 
was re-established. You stand on the very spot where 
heroes spurned the tyrant’s law, where the Brain Trust 
was busted, and the New Deal, with all its works and 
pomps, collapsed. 

Of course a few pedantic Brooklynites will try to tell 
you that it wasn’t really here at all, but far across town— 
in Schechters’ Wholesale Market on 52nd Street—that the 
embattled schoctim took their stand and twisted the Blue 
Eagle’s neck with a cracking of bones heard round the 
world. Nevertheless some human instinct, which the news- 
reel men and the press photographers have already obeyed, 
draws you to this Brighton Beach shop. This place, you 
know, and not the other, is destined to go down in history 
as the true shrine of laissez-faire. 

Perhaps it is because Joseph, the eldest of the Schechter 
boys, the real brains, and the policy maker of the firm, 
lives here. Joseph is thirty-eight and married. His 
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brother Alex has a wife, too, but Martin and Abe, the 
latter now only twenty-five years old, are bachelors and 
live with their father. All the boys have the sharp fea- 
tures, the dark skin, the thatch of coal-black curly hair, 
and the accent that mark so many members of their race. 
They spend considerable sums of money on their clothes, 
and have a decided taste for the cut and color that Broad- 
way calls natty. Temperamentally they are vivacious fel- 
lows; they talk well, much, and at great length, with 
plenty of gestures. They are devoted to one another, and 
are frequently seen together. 

It is to be feared, however, that their sudden fame has 
gone to their heads a bit. Just now they seem to feel that 
Brooklyn is a drab and uninteresting place. They have 
deserted it for the time being, and are spending most of 
their days in and out of their attorney’s office in lower 
Manhattan, vastly enjoying the frank stares and pointing 
fingers of the Chambers Street crowds and posing fre- 
quently for the newspaper photographers. 

Having given most of their time to a serious study of 
the poultry business, the brothers are not, of course, ex- 
perts in American history. It is doubtful whether they 
have previously thought much about such things as States’ 
rights or Federalism or about Hamilton and Marshall. 
But of late, under the questioning of the reporters, they 
have allowed themselves to express a few private convic- 
tions about the great Constitutional problems, and were it 
not for their attorney they might even be led into a dis- 
cussion about the purposes of the Founding Fathers. 

But in their less serious moments the Schechter boys 
are frankly basking in the generous publicity that is theirs 
just now, and they seem to enjoy the prospect of having 
their name go down in the history books as the heroes of 
the most significant court decision since the Dred Scott 
case. 

It was Joseph who supplied the press with a short pros- 
pectus of the poultry firm. Not many months ago the 
quartet was operating a central market for kosher killing 
and wholesaling, together with a number of retail branches 
in various parts of the Borough. Their business, the press 
reported, amounted to $20,000 a week. Thus, before the 
New Deal, with more than five shops and an ample gross, 
the lads were riding high. But with the advent of the 
codes came near ruin. Their payroll soared, the price of 
chicken feed—an important item—increased alarmingly, 
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their customers fell off, and they were forced to close 
several places. Only last month receipts had declined to 
as low as $2,000 a week. That was bad enough, but not 
the worst. The housewives of New York City, infuriated 
by high prices, organized a consumers’ strike against all 
kosher merchants. The strike was successful, particularly 
in the Coney Island sector, and the brothers sadly closed 
their other markets. As a consequence, the Schechter 
business is now grossing exactly nothing per week. This 
is Joseph’s story, and he tells it with understandable 
bitterness. 

But neither he nor his brothers have had much to say 
about how they got into trouble with their Code authori- 
ties, nor how they appealed their defeat to Washington. 
The press, however, has manifested a good deal of polite 
curiosity relative to one factor in the now famous case. 

Even the layman wholly unversed in the ways of the 
law must realize that it takes a lot of money to bring and 
argue a case before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Lawyers who address that high tribunal are 
pretty distinguished fellows; the fees they charge are 
usually in the upper brackets—so steep, indeed, as to 
frighten the ordinary citizen out of any ambitions he may 
entertain to have his case decided by the august Nine. 
The average man’s thirst for justice may have rendered 
him mighty hot under the collar and ready to go to ex- 
tremes, but he will usually finger his bank book long and 
anxiously before he decides to retain Supreme Court 
counsel and start for Washington. 

Who was it, then, the press wanted to know, that 
financed the struggle against NIRA? Several answers 
were offered, but the thing still remains something of a 
mystery. 

The Schechter boys insist that they, and they alone, 
stood all the costs. The bills of the chicken case, accord- 
ing to the oldest brother, totaled $60,000; the newspapers 
reported his attorney as claiming them to run much closer 
to $100,000. Allowing for pardonable exaggeration and 
remembering, too, that any figure quoted by the outraged 
merchants would necessarily include the price of their 
battles in the lower courts, you can still figure that the 
fight at Washington must have run into considerable 
money. Who actually supplied these sinews of war? 

You do not have to be a cynic to doubt that it was the 
four obscure little hen butchers. True, they had good 
reason to dip deeper into their reserves and continue the 
struggle. Sentenced by the lower courts to pay around 
$5,000 in fines, they faced in addition the distasteful pros- 
pect of some months in the Federal jug. But painful as 
these penalties were, the reporters guessed that the fowl 
moguls shrank from the high costs and awful risks of a 
Supreme Court trial as something much more painful, 
and indeed, not to be borne at all. 

Hence the newspapers concluded that there was a finan- 
cial angel somewhere in the background. The issues at 
stake, it need hardly be pointed out, were vast. The great 
industries, hotly resentful of NIRA’s restrictions, were 
deeply interested in the fate of the Schechter boys—not, 
of course, because they had any particular love for them, 
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but because millions of dollars in future prices and reduced 
payrolls would be the fruit of their victory. Big business, 
it was clear, ought to be more than willing to meet any 
expenses incurred by these Patrick Henrys of Brooklyn. 

At least the reporters were so convinced, and they 
seemed to have reasonable grounds for their conviction in 
the strange affair of counsel. Joseph Heller, a bright but 
hitherto unknown young lawyer, fought the poultry case 
in the lower courts and argued it brilliantly in Washington 
also. But while Mr. Heller offered the justices there an 
expert, clear, and at times an uproarious explanation of 
the intricate workings of the chicken business, he did not 
presume to present the strictly Constitutional aspects of 
the case. These vastly important issues were argued by 
a more distinguished counsel. And it struck the reporters 
as strange that this great and very expensive man should 
appear in the case suddenly and for the first time only 
after it had been selected by the Government as the test 
case for the Codes. Had Big Business persuaded him to 
enter the fray? 

“TI was retained by Heller and Heller to prepare briefs 
and argument,” the distinguished lawyer is reported to 
have explained to the press. He admitted that eight assis- 
tants had helped him and had worked on the case for two 
weeks preceding the trial. Under further questioning he 
granted that it was unusual for a large, high-priced firm, 
such as his own, to be retained by a minor and financially 
modest firm like Heller and Heller. 

Mr. Heller himself explained things in a way that was 
at once genial, vague, and different. He insisted, accord- 
ing to the press, that the Great Man had been paid no fee, 
that he represented no client, and that he had entered the 
case as a friend of the court and sheerly out of interest in 
the Constitution. 

But the reporters found this hard to believe and pro- 
ceeded to ask questions about an interesting rumor then 
current in lower Manhattan. Two years ago the Messrs 
Al Smith, Jouett Shouse, Raskob, and DuPont—all of 
them notably antagonistic to Mr. Roosevelt and his un- 
Jeffersonian tendencies—had founded an organization 
equipped with a set of high ideals and a hefty war chest. 
Was there a pipe line between this overflowing treasury 
and the bills for the Schechter case? “Is it true,” the 
reporters asked, “ that the American Liberty League gave 
you aid?” To this direct question Mr. Heller made no 
reply. 

“Well,” suggested a leg man, remembering another 
bitter opponent of the Codes, a Constitutional lawyer fre- 
quently retained by big corporations, “ have you been in 
touch with James M. Beck?” Mr. Heller parried the 
query. “I can’t tell you exactly,” he answered. 

So the mystery remains. The press continues to men- 
tion it. It even published this poem by Mrs. Schechter: 

For a long, long time to be kept in suspense 
Sarcastic remarks made at our expense. 

I’m through with that experience I hope for all my life 
And proud again to be Joseph Schechter’s wife. 

It would seem that the fervent hope uttered by Joseph's 
wife is not yet attained. 
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Shall We Raise Cain? 


Joun LaFarcgE, S.]. 


it is not likely to satisfy anybody—unless, by one 

of those miracles which I cannot presume to hope 
for, it should happen to satisfy everybody. Yet I believe 
it will be granted to me that the question raised in the 
title is not without point. 

At every discussion, public or private, on the social 
evils of the age that I have been privileged to attend 
during the past two or three years, the final cleavage of 
argument appears to fall into one or the other of two 
camps. ‘There are those who believe that the time has 
come to blow the lid off; and there are those who counsel 
patience, advise slow steps, and warn against futile and 
destructive explosions. You yourself, dear reader, are 
familiar with the types. And you know how difficult, if 
not impossible, it is to get them to understand one another’s 
point of view. The Cain raiser or apostle of dynamism 
cannot persuade himself that the advocate of caution 
really is as concerned over the evils of the age as he him- 
self, while the devotee of the slow-but-sure sees incipient 
Bolshevism in every attempt to specify and come to grips 
with reality. Hence they wind up by calling each other 
names, and the situation remains as it was before. 

This dichotomy will rage in the year of dispute that 
we are entering upon concerning the limits of our Con- 
stitution. It arises anew with every fresh issue, and leaves 
a trail of misunderstanding behind it. It is easy to take 
a detached view of the dispute as long as you yourself are 
not personally affected by some form of social abuse ; but 
once recognize that nothing will be done about your trou- 
bles unless you do something yourself, you must make up 
your mind as to what course you intend to follow. 

I lay my cards upon the table by stating frankly that 
| believe most of these discussions are misdirected. The 
immediate, determining issue is not whether or not we 
shall use cautious or sensational methods, but whether or 
not we can get people to apply their religiously informed 
conscience to the existing social order. I do not say that 
is the whole battle. Persons may be fervently convinced 
that they should apply their religious teachings to all the 
problems that are raised by their relations with their 
fellow-man, and yet be entirely mistaken as to what these 
relations require of them. They may be ignorant of 
applications while fully convinced of principles. Never- 
theless, when such persons are found ready to go, it is 
not difficult to direct them into the right path. The first 
ground to be conquered is a territory far from being won, 
rather that is apt to be steadily lost unless vigorous effort 
is applied: the ground of the practical connection between 
the religious conscience and our obligations in social 
justice. 

Two capital misunderstandings beset anyone who at- 
tempts to publish the Catholic message of social recon- 
The first, most basic misunderstanding is the 


, \ HE sad thing about this ensuing discussion is that 


struction. 


denial or forgetfulness that there is such a thing as a 
religious conscience at all. There is no use reminding 
anyone of the duties God expects him to exercise towards 
his neighbor if he has no idea that there is a God, or that 
God has anything to say about his personal life. This is 
an elementary point to raise, but it was neglect of the 
elementary that cost the life the other day of Lawrence 
of Arabia, as it cost that gallant gentleman on an earlier 
occasion the theft of his precious manuscript. So the 
issue with atheism or religious indifferentism is elemen- 
tary, but as long as it is neglected, there can be no way 
out of the social labyrinth. 

The other misunderstanding is that of the person who 
conceives his religion as occupied exclusively with the 
affair of his own personal salvation, and restricts its ap- 
plication to his neighbor to such instances as follow the 
line of least resistance. 

This does not mean advocating a Fabian policy as to 
the specific applications of social principles. Let them be 
as specific, as pointed, as challenging as the occasion calls 
for. But let the point never be lost sight of that a lasting 
and effective reform in any single instance cannot be 
achieved unless conscience is brought into play. 

The question, therefore, as to the wisdom, propriety, 
and efficacy of raising Cain resolves itself into the ques- 
tion as to whether the hell-raising operation is in a given 
instance the most appropriate means for arousing the 
conscience of those persons whose method of acting we 
wish to change. Once such methods are excluded as are 
wrong in themselves and thus immoral in their nature, or 
such as are forbidden by the positive law of the Church, 
the whole matter resolves itself into a choice of ways and 
means, and the rules of prudence come into play that are 
used in any such choice of ways and means. The terms 
conservative and radical in this connection are meaning- 
less, save in a purely relative sense. 

Provided the goal of the action is the same—to bring 
home to men’s minds their obligations in conscience— 
there is nothing intrinsically more radical in mass picket- 
ing before a department store than there is in a quiet con- 
versation over two cocktails in a cloistered corner of the 
Century Club. Sedition and ruin, Heaven and justice, 
might be preached by either expedient, provided it was 
adapted towards its purpose. Noise, declamation, mass 
appeal, have their uses under certain circumstances ; under 
other conditions they are a waste of time, money, and 
energy. 

A few days ago I listened to a much-talked-of Com- 
munist orator. He began his appeal by paying a polite 
tribute to a retired clergyman, and continued in the style 
of a Chautauqua lecturer, till the moment came when he 
judged it opportune to ring the customary changes. On 
the other hand, many a soul has been brought back to God 
The Abbé Bridaine (1705-1767) 


by sensationalism. 
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lured people into church by ringing a bell and singing 
hymns. He was called the “ Village Bossuet,” and was 
compared to the poet Tyrtaeus who roused the soldiers of 
Sparta. He frightened his hearers by the famous image 
of the infernal pendulum: “ Forever, never! Forever, 
never!” He offered on one occasion to escort the con- 
gregation to their homes and marched them all out to the 
cemetery. He preached 256 missions, and was venerated 
as a saint, blessed by Pope Benedict XIV, made innumer- 
able conversions, and died a humble, unspoiled man. 
St. Charles Borromeo walked barefoot through the streets 
as a penitent. Preachers in the good old days took public 
penances and scourged themselves in the pulpit. Cardinal 
Lavigerie lifted up the body of a dead slave child before 
his congregation in Notre Dame in Paris, to arouse their 
consciences over the iniquitous slave trade. Those things 
worked. They stirred up the consciences of other times, 
other peoples. Sometimes they did not work. A famous 
Italian preacher flogged himself in the pulpit while preach- 
ing a mission in the north of England. He thought that 
the sight would move the Anglo-Saxon heart to repentance 
as it would the Latin. But the effect was nil; or rather 
worse than nil. It created alarm as to his sanity. He 
would have been more effective in the usual cassock and 
surplice, with a minimum of gesticulation. But if Car- 
dinal Newman had read to Italian listeners the sermons 
that brought tears to his Oxford followers, the Italians 
would have gone to sleep. 

Don Quixote is often pointed to as an example of the 
folly of action that is out of the ordinary; the uselessness 
of chivalrous initiative and the championing of unpopular 
causes. Yet, as was ably pointed out by James Fitzgerald, 
past president of the Laymen’s Retreat League of Detroit, 
when he spoke at the 1934 national conference of the 
laymen’s retreat movement, Don Quixote’s chief weakness 
was in his isolation, rather than in the nature of his effort. 
“ Rather,” said Mr. Fitzgerald, “his solitary sortie was 
the precise negation of chivalry, for it was of the essence 
of that medieval Catholic Action that the Knight was one 
of an organization.” And when St. Peter made a fool of 
himself by his attack on the servant of the High Priest 
and his use of worldly cunning to deny his Master, “ on 
both occasions he was acting on his own and apart from 
the Apostolic group.” So that association in method, as 
well as the method itself, is no small factor in the balance. 

Some may say: at any rate let our appeals for social 
justice not be emotional. But if the appeal is justified, 
why not use emotion? Is there a single idea of any kind 
that has influenced the conduct of man, that has not been 
proclaimed through emotion? Our Saviour Himself did 
not disdain to appeal to the most intense emotions of men. 
What more moving than His parable of the Prodigal Son, 
or the workers in the vineyard who murdered the son 
of the house? Ideas that forcibly change men’s conduct 
do not merely propagate themselves from mouth to mouth. 
The “‘ mass man ”’ has little influence on the masses. Such 
ideas attain their power through the force that radiates 
from a strong personality, who is himself deeply moved 
thereby, whose life is in harmony with his preaching. 
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Any flaw or inconsistency in the leader is mirrored in 
the ideas which he proclaims, unless he takes extraordi- 
nary pains to disassociate his ideas from his own per- 
sonality, in which case he gains in veracity, but suffers in 
force. Identical Christian principles may be proclaimed 
by a saint and by a politician; yet the subtle difference in 
coloring which they derive from their immediate source 
affects the whole career of such ideas, and may determine 
whether they are meat or poison. The corollary of this 
is that while there can be, and I believe are, many occa- 
sions when it is highly desirable that we should raise Cain, 
we need to have at hand the men who are wise enough 
and holy enough to raise Cain, and to bring about Heaven 
and not Hell as a result. Such men of God will seek 
justice in all directions, and have the courage to seek it 
even for the most underprivileged and despised groups 
in the nation, regardless of political advantage. 

When the occasion calls for it, the soldier will fight 
in open combat. His life is not all trench digging and 
flank movements. Yet without training he is useless. The 
crux of the campaign for social justice is the solidity of 
the educational and spiritual formation we give to the 
“ soldiers of Christ for Catholic Action,” as the apostles 
of the laymen’s retreats were termed by the Apostolic 
Delegate. Give us a few thousand or even a few hundred 
of these in the United States, and the question of militancy 
and hell raising will take care of itself. 


Education 





Ma and Pa Look Forward 
F,. Dow.inc Burns, S.J. 


S PRING house cleaning embraces the intellectual 
“upper story ”’ as well as the brick-and-mortar estab- 
lishment. And though Pa endeavors to balance Ma’s 
household budget, and Ma airs Pa’s red flannels with a 
view to summer storage, both Ma and Pa seriously discuss 
the future of their “ pride and joy.” 

Graduation has just turned the corner, and in Sep- 
tember the hope of the house will enter college, provided 
his credits meet the dean’s approving eye. College cata- 
logues tax the capacity of the mail box, and even help to 
bolster up the leg of Pa’s favorite rocker. Views of huge 
gymnasiums vie with up-to-date cafeterias and Gothic 
libraries (all flatteringly photographed in the prospectus ) 
in influencing Ma and Pa to send their youngster to this 
or that institution of learning. 

Family councils are the order of the day. And though 
Aunt Emma, a Civil War colleen of some eighty winters, 
writes in from the country, “ Send the dear child to work, 
he has loafed long enough,” and wealthy Uncle Elmer 
telegraphs, “ The chip of the old block needs social stand- 
ing, send him to non-sectarian Wishwash where he can 
major in Emily Post,” Ma and Pa are undecided. For, 
though they know that their child has had twelve years of 
Catholic education in grammar department and high 
school, they wonder if the youngster still needs a Catholic- 
college education. 
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Now Ma and Pa attend Mass every Sunday. They 
have heard the parish priest preach to them time and time 
again on the responsibilities of the Catholic parent. They 
know that their child, given to them by God, must be 
fortified by God’s grace, touched by God’s love, and 
strengthened by God’s principles, so that he may become 
God’s staunch defender and, in the end, when his life’s 
work is finished, go back to God. Naturally enough, just 
as they would not have been so foolish as to allow him as 
a child to play with the gleaming blade of a carving knife, 
so, now that he is almost grown up, they would not think 
of exposing his spiritual safety to the dangers of non- 
sectarian education provided they could be convinced that 
these dangers really amounted to something. 

Why, then, does the Catholic Church so strenuously 
oppose non-sectarian education? This is a question upper- 
most in the minds of many Catholic parents as they look 
forward toward college careers for their children. 

Non-sectarian education represents, in the last analysis, 
the negation of God erected into a system of education. 
Non-sectarian education is based on a fallacy. It operates 
on the theory that God and religion should be shelved until 
the child becomes a man, and the man decides for himself 
whether or not there is a God and, if there is, in what 
Church He is to be found. 

The education which modern man has made .. . is, to begin 
with, organized on the assumption that it must be neutral in mat- 
ters of religion. That is, it assumes once again the correctness of 
the ideal that life can be departmentalized; that religion can be 
relegated to one of its departments, that it can be side-tracked to a 
branch in the curriculum like, let us say, physics. If it mentions 
the virtues at all, it is to speak of honor, or courtesy, or business 
integrity, or thrift, or patriotism. It does not mention Faith, or 
Hope, or Charity. . . . You cannot mention the natural virtues, 
day in and day out, while at the same time you say nothing of 
those which are supernatural, without forming in the student a 
view of life which stresses the life of the natural man, rather than 
the life of grace. (“The Function of the Catholic College,” by 
George Bull, S.J.) 

Non-sectarian education attempts to teach morality 
without religion. But morality without religion is like the 
ocean without water, like the forest without trees, like 
Heaven without God. Morality without religion is a 
rapacious misnomer. And this, in spite of the recent 
pronouncement of the alumni secretary of an Eastern 
college which said, “ Our college teaches ethics, but it does 
not teach religion, either Christian or any other kind.” 

Take away the firm support of the sum of those truths 
to be believed, and of those duties to be fulfilled, which 
determine man’s relation to God (for this is religion) ; 
make religion pro-nothing and anti-nothing ; substitute in 
its stead some vague “ scheme of things,’ some pleasant 
outlook on life which removes the shackles of the flesh, 
or, in the words of the president of a large Western non- 
sectarian university, “ Make faith a matter of adventure 
rather than a matter of assent . . . ask men to believe only 
what they can use, only what is true for them . . . define 
sin as anything that hurts life rather than something that 
offends God”; do all this, and you have a moral chaos, 
the direct result of a system of education which helps evil 
by increasing the power to do wrong without decreasing 
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Such an education may need the body, 
It is as complete as a headless 


the inclination. 
but it starves the soul. 
man. 

Mere secular learning plus a weekly lecture or two on 
the contents of the catechism is not Catholic education, 
nor will it generally afford adequate protection for the 
Catholic boy and girl. In such a system the will is moti- 
vated more frequently by principles of social convention, 
or expediency, or mere feeling, than by the love or fear 
of Almighty God. 

Consequently Catholic parents may not logically believe 
that they are acting in accord with the wishes of the Cath- 
olic Church if they send their children to those schools 
where religion is taught for the short space of one or 
two hours a week (if at all) and the remaining periods 
are given over to history, often atheistic, to evolutionistic 
biology, and to rationalistic literature. In those schools, 
it frequently makes a great deal of difference whether the 
teacher be an atheist, a Protestant, or a Catholic, if, in the 
history class for example, an explanation is asked as to 
just why in the early part of the sixteenth century Henry 
VIII petitioned the Pope for an annulment of his mar- 
riage with his lawful wife; or, if in the so-called “ ethics ” 
class an inquiring youth requests the professor to explain 
the correct doctrine on divorce, companionate marriage, or 
birth control. A dazzling presentation, brilliant but shal- 
low ; an intonation of voice; a flippant quip accompanied 
by the knowing nod; an ironic laugh ; a half-truth tellingly 
explained ; any of these subtle methods employed by the 
teacher will carry its meaning to the impressionable youth 
who at that susceptible age often mistakes tinsel for gold. 

Catholic parents who find comfort in the thought that 
their youngster brought up in the strong Catholic influence 
of their home is sufficiently strengthened to combat the 
evils of non-sectarian education are playing with dynamite. 
Present security is no guarantee of future safety. The 
risk is far too great to gamble the Catholic boy or girl’s 
soul on the roulette wheel of godless education. 

Social advancement, the opportunity to mingle with the 
nation’s mythical “ four hundred,” the making of future 
business contacts, the “ broad ” view of life—such reasons 
for sending Catholic children to non-sectarian colleges 
fade into insignificance viewed in the light of eternal 
values. Even in the hustle and bustle of modern life, the 
words of the wise Christ are pregnant with meaning, “ For 
what doeth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, 
and suffer the loss of his own soul?” 

The late Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul addressed very 
pertinent words to those Catholics who, imbued with a 
spirit of false broadmindedness, selected non-sectarian 
schools : 


I am not unaware that now and then in quarters otherwise sin- 
cerely Catholic, the notion is entertained that fashion and social 
ambition advise certain non-Catholic schools, public or private, 
rather than Catholic. What the dictates of fashion and social 
ambition are, I do not know nor de I care to inquire. For this I 
know, that fashion and social ambition running counter to the dic- 
tates of religion, are as the kingdom offered from the mountain top 
to the Saviour, as the reward of adoration given to Satan; that 
the answer to fashion and social ambition in opposition to religion 
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must be none other than the answer of the Saviour to the tempter ; 
Begone, Satan; for it is written, “ The Lord, thy God, thou shalt 
adore and him only shalt thou serve.” 

From what has been said it must not be thought that 
the Catholic Church, in its steadfast opposition to non- 
sectarian education, is merely a destructive critic; that 
she has nothing positive to offer. To the resentful chal- 
lenge of preceding generations, “Ye have removed our 
landmarks; give us others that are better... . Ye have 
taken away our foothold; what have ye surer and safer 
in its place? ”, the Catholic Church replies that though she 
has always presented to her children a system of education 
based on eternal values, yet she has ever been willing to 
accept methods and subjects of education however old or 
new which prepared her children to march through life 
with strength in their bodies, truth on their lips and purity 
in their hearts. 

Wise with the wisdom of the ages the Catholic Church 
has developed at great sacrifice and enormous expense her 
own educational system. She has founded her own schools 
and trained her own teachers. She preserves in her edu- 
cational plan the proper balance between God and man; 
society and the individual; the eternal and the temporal. 
She attempts to fit men for success; success in this life ; 
success in eternity, with the emphasis, however, on success 
in eternity. She realizes that though man has feet of 
clay, his spirit is destined to soar above the clouds; that 
though he visions Heaven he must not be blind to his 
earthly habitation. He must strive to be a patriot as well 
as a Saint; a good lawyer, or doctor, or business man, as 
well as a keeper of the Commandments. 
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OT being a dramatist or the son of a dramatist, the 
Pilgrim often wonders why so many of life’s minor 
dramas are left unnoticed. What is less emotional than 
an X-ray? What more placid and immobile than the 
painting of an Old Master, real or alleged? Yet juxtapose 
them, and a drama may result. 

Sir William Butts, as readers of Shakespeare’s “ King 
Henry VIII” recall, was the kind-hearted physician who 
tried to reconcile his master to Wolsey when the latter 
was in disgrace, and interposed in behalf of Archbishop 
Cranmer (Act V, Scene ii) : 

Butts. I'll show your grace the strangest sight— 

Kinc. What's that, Butts? 

Butts. I think your highness saw this many a day. 

K1kc. Body o’ me, where is it? 

Butrs: There, my lord: 

The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury ; 
Who holds his state at door, ’mongst pursuivants ; 
Pages, and footboys. 

Dr. Butts, whose personal motto was “ Myn advantage,” 
had his portrait painted by Holbein. But the critics have 
long since fallen afoul of this work. Even if the com- 
position resembled Holbein, the workmanship was not up 
to the standard. The costume, the style of the long chain, 
and the pointed beard were not of the days of Holbein 
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and King Henry VIII; they were rather of the days of 
Elizabeth. But Holbein could not have painted Dr. Butts 
in those late days. 

Enter the X-ray, in the hands of Herr Ganz, professor 
at the University of Basel. The rays got to work, and 
showed that the Doctor’s narrow Elizabethan collar was 
painted over a beard that flowed generously down upon 
his chest. There was a short chain around his neck ; other 
details appeared, including an inscription and the date, 
1543. Even the cap on the old Doctor’s head turned out 
to carry a white feather of the style of Henry. The super- 
imposed paint was washed off, and lo and behold the true 
Holbein and the true Dr. Butts were in evidence. 

How explain it? The Doctor had done it himself. He 
was an old man when he presented himself at the court 
of Queen Elizabeth. He changed his style of costume, 
chain, and beard to suit his new and lofty position, and 
for “ Myn advantage,” as well as of the great and glorious 
Reformation. So Sir Thomas More’s contemporary 
(though More died quite a little earlier), who had at- 
tempted to convert some of the monks of Sion who re- 
fused to acknowledge the King’s supremacy, and were 
martyred therefore, had Holbein’s portrait done over. 
Little did the comfortable-minded Doctor imagine that 
four centuries later resistless rays of unseen light would 
show up his genial humbug! 





— sweet little story, told by M. Leo van 
Puyvelde, professor at the University of Liége and 
head custodian of the Royal Fine Arts Museums of Bel- 
gium (Revue des Questions Scientifiques, March 20, 
1935), is that of Frans Hals’ portrait of the Dutch painter, 
Verdonck, which was exhibited in 1928 at the Edinburgh 
Museum. Many a beholder has wondered why the painter, 
who was represented as, drinking, held his glass in a 
curiously awkward position. His cap, too, did not seem 
to fit his head. Enter the X-rays, and discover that the 
original subject did not carry a drinking glass in his hand, 
but the jawbone of an animal. He wore no cap, but in 
its stead a shock of untidy hair. Research brought to light 
an engraving by another artist after the Hals portrait 
which presented the same two singular features. These 
were explained by the fact that Verdonck bore a bad 
reputation for his vile tongue and wound up in the house 
of correction as a consequence of his attacks on every- 
thing and everybody. So the ass’ jawbone wagged again 
after centuries of silence. 





HERE are other marvels of scientific examination 

of works of art, such as the identification of the Prim- 
itives by chemical analysis of their colors, since they 
used only mineral paints, revelation through microscopy 
of superimposed layers and retouches, and by spectral 
analysis, etc. More important however, than these marvels 
is the light that is shed on life’s picture by good reading. 
There is need for this everywhere, and apparently quite 
a need in Pontiac, Mich. Writes a correspondent from 
that city: 


On our own shelves here there are books by several Bensons, 
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but not one by Robert Hugh. Among more than a hundred books 
on religion there is one by a Catholic, Newman’s “ Discourses to 
Mixed Congregations.” Fearful Protestant souls are reassured by 
Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs. ... [As a result of protests over a vile 
anti-Catholic sheet] that weekly hysteria in print is now relegated 
to a side-shelf. 

I have no notion to single out Pontiac, for there are 


thousands of similar instances. Remember what a deter- 
mined group of young Catholic college boys did for the 
public libraries in Brooklyn a couple of years ago? One 
suggestion is to send to the Queen’s Work, 3742 West 
Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., for copies of their Vaca- 
tion List (single copies, five cents; 100 copies $1.50) for 
Catholic students, which was prepared by three experts 
for the Catholic Library Association. The classifications— 
which is the hard work—are fresh and unusual. If you 
are languid towards good reading in general, you will 
remain so no longer if you once take in your hand a 
cloth-bound booklet published for fifty cents by the 
Stratford Company, Boston, Mass., entitled ““ From News 
Stand to Cyrano.” It is written by James H. Dillard, 
who carries after his name various letters, such as M.A. 
Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., etc.; but he never uses these ex- 
cept when the educational barometer is dropping and the 
wind is from the north central; and they do not get into 
this very informal little essay. 

Dr. Dillard starts from the news stand, with its pink, 
yellow, and green horrors, and winds up with Rostand’s 
drama “ Cyrano,” which he considers the greatest classic 
Cyrano is dear to him, because he had 
the “ democratic mind.” “ This is the value of the great 
classics,” says Dillard. “ They help us to like reality, to 
see what is fitting, and to judge between what is specious 
and what is genuine in the character of the things and the 
people about us.” Tue PILcrRio. 


since “ Faust.” 


Literature 


Making Best Sellers 


Francis TAvsort, S.J. 





HIS is an objective inquiry into the history of a 
best-selling novel. It is a settlement of a problem 
which has nettled my curiosity. For some years now, I 
have been observing the rise of ordinary novels to the 
heights of best sellers, and I have been seeking an answer, 
in a rather cursory way, to the popularity of these books. 
Why did many flimsy, valueless, inconsequential stories 
achieve tremendous sales for a season, why were their 
titles and the names of their author glibly on the tongues 
of hundreds of thousands, and why were they in the 
hands of so many thousands of readers? The answer 
crystallized into several components, but now it has fur- 
ther simplified itself through a study of one best seller. 
In analyzing the dizzy progress of “ Green Light,” by 
Lloyd C. Douglas, I desire neither to persuade any single 
person to read it nor to create a cynicism that would 
cause a single person to sneer at it. I use the novel 


merely as an example to show the process of promotion 
and publicity through which a novel is made famous with- 
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out having much valid reason for fame. As this book is 
exploited, so also are the other books that dispute its place 
among the most popular books of the year. 

It has long been my contention that any novel of ordi- 
nary merit can be blown up through extrinsic means to 
extraordinary popularity. I had suspected that the greater 
the sex content expressed in subtle art, the greater the sales 
exploitation. Also, I believed that the literary editors, the 
reviewers, the sophisticated book gossipers commercially 
inclined, were largely responsible for the volume of 
readers and buyers. But I am now convinced that the 
ultimate reason why books become best sellers is the ap- 
propriation the publishers make to force them into the 
best-selling class. 

The case history of “Green Light” is without com- 
plexities. The author, a Lutheran, then a Congregational 
minister, was popular in a limited sphere as a pulpit orator. 
He wrote his first book in 1920, and followed this by 
several others. But he was relatively unknown when his 
“ Magnificent Obsession” was so efficiently publicized in 
1932. Thus, there was organized a public which was 
rendered favorable in regard to the future books. The 
fact that so many readers of “ Magnificent Obsession ” 
could find no extraordinary merits in it, did not dull the 
luster of its public acclaim. 

When “Green Light,” then, was offered to the pub- 
lishers, they were quite certain of a fully prepared book- 
buying public. But that public is sluggish. It is not un- 
certain. It needs to be energized, and when skilfully 
treated infallibly responds. Authors of one best-selling 
novel often fail in regard to later novels that are superior 
to the best seller. Alice Hegan Rice, Warwick Deeping, 
and so many others could be instanced in confirmation of 
this statement. Each new offering of any but the most 
inherently powerful artists needs to be exploited anew. 

The publishers, I believe, conceived a sincere admiration 
for “Green Light” as a novel; they were even more 
aware of the sales possibilities. They decided to promote 
and advertise the book in a vigorous and sustained and 
financially generous campaign. They were firmly resolved 
to make this novel a best seller. In December, the literary 
editors, librarians, and book dealers received a card an- 
nouncing “ Good News for the Spring.”” They were told 
that “ Green Light ” would be published in March. Dur- 
ing January they were further prepared for a favorable 
judgment on the book. 

In February, they received a beautifully designed pros- 
pectus, addressed: “ To the Trade.” They were informed 
that the novel would be published on March 12, and that 
“on the inside pages of this circular you will find the 
layouts and schedule for over $7,500.00 of advertising and 
promotion which will sweep the country during the first 
eight weeks after publication. This is only the beginning 
of a campaign which will be based thereafter directly on 
the re-orders and which will carry all through the year.” 
For the bookstore were being prepared “ giant books in 
full color,” regulation four-color posters, and portraits of 
Lloyd C. Douglas; also, circulars for distribution, and a 
liberal number of advance copies. The “ $7,500.00 Initial 
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Promotion and Advertising Campaign ” was apportioned 
to trade promotion, advertising in the metropolitan news- 
papers, and in religious periodicals. 

Lest some one of my readers suspect that I am record- 
ing these details in an unfriendly, critical spirit, | would 
inform such a one that I am not presenting them to un- 
ravel a plot, that I am not attempting an exposé, that I 
find nothing unethical or contrary to legitimate business 
procedure. I am solely intent on explaining the phe- 
nomenon of the best seller among novels. I have selected 
“Green Light” as my example because it best illustrates 
my fundamental proposition. 

Having thus been forewarned in February as to what 
would happen, I awaited the third day before the Ides of 
March. “Green Light” had been already stocked in the 
bookstores; copies were already in every editorial office 
and were being read by reviewers; advance advertising 
had already appeared in the trade journals. True to 
schedule, full-page and three-quarter-page advertisements 
were prominently placed in the New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Los Angeles, San Francisco newspapers during the 
week following March 12. These were artistically de- 
signed, with heavy type and attractive photographs and 
enthusiastic pep talk. 

Meanwhile, I read “Green Light.” It is a perfectly 
harmless story. It is heavily tinctured with Protestant 
religious concepts, with righteous insistence on the Golden 
Rule, with inspirationalism and human fellowship. It 
lacks that sexiness, immorality, vulgarity which, so many 
puritan-minded contend, are responsible for large sales. 
It is a poorly constructed novel, awkwardly contrived, 
lumbering in expression, in brief, a novel with little of 
merit from a technical or artistic viewpoint. With a well- 
defined itch of curiosity I waited to learn how the re- 
viewers would report on the book and how the publishers 
would whip up enthusiasm for it. 

The reviewers for the most part were not favorable. 
Many of them were cruel. The New York Times, for 
example, noted that “ coincidence is stretched to the break- 
ing point,” that the characters are “ puppets who enact a 
morality play,” that the book “is also mawkish, badly 
written and full of saccharine platitudes.” The Saturday 
Review of Literature, through Mr. De Voto (whose judg- 
ments, of course, I do not much respect), burlesques the 
novel and remarks: “ It would be absurd to call this sort 
of thing bilge. It belongs to one of the oldest traditions 
of literature, the mystically therapeutic.’””’ He character- 
izes it as a “ streamline version of Harold Bell Wright.” 
Some sprinkling of reviews were cautiously, rather apolo- 
getically, enthusiastic. No prominent critics or litterateurs 
declared the novel a masterpiece, or immortal, or a classic, 
or contributed a neat tessera for quotation in the advertis- 
ing and other promotion; that, indeed, was most extraor- 
dinary. 

These reactions, to me, were significant. They cor- 
rected an impression that the editorial departments of the 
newspapers, and specifically, the book-review sections, 
were under the thumb of the business and advertising 
offices. They made possible the deduction that, if the 
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novel became popular, the reviewer was not necessarily a 
paramount influence. It prepared for an answer in the 
simplest form to my query as to the value of book- 
advertising. 

The conclusion of my narrative holds no surprises. 
“Green Light ” has been held back by no red lights. The 
$7,500.00 initial campaign was a splendid investment. 
Despite its imperfections as a novel, despite the fact that 
it is of no greater, and probably of much less, merit than 
most of the novels of this Spring publishing season, it 
tops the list. The record, as picked out of the weekly 
reports from booksellers in the principal cities of the 
United States, published in the New York Herald Tribune, 
is as follows. During the weeks of March 17 and 24, 
there was no volume of sales. During the week of March 
31, when the advertising campaign was, as promised in 
the prospectus, sweeping the country, “Green Light,” 
according to the note attached to the Herald Tribune best- 
selling list, “ appears for the first time in second position, 
which is an advanced place for a newcomer to take.”” In 
the report of April 7, it remained in second position, but 
with an increased percentage. By April 14, it achieved 
first place and there it remained; through May and in the 
latest list, that of June 2. By this time, a hundred-thou- 
sand and more copies have doubtless been sold, and the 
latest advertisement, picturing a huge printing press, truly 
says that “ hour after hour the great presses roll, turning 
out the best-selling novel in America.” 

All the operations leading to the pre-eminence of 
“ Green Light ” are applied in varying intensity to all the 
books that sell. By such means were “ Anthony Adverse ” 
and “ The Forty Days of Musa Dagh” promoted. Great 
books, puny books, almost any sort of book can be ex- 
trinsically manipulated into fame. Americans respond 
en masse to advertising ; that is a platitude. But the moral 
shows that you buy and read books that are publicized and 
exploited. And a conclusion may be reached that the 
Catholic emergence in literature could be considerably for- 
warded by similar methods, that it has been terribly re- 
tarded because Catholic and general publishers have not 
financed campaigns in its favor. 





A Review of Current Books 








Cosmic Irony 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 1917-1921. By William Henry 
Chamberlin. Two Volumes. The Macmillan Company. $10.00 
per set. 
B they present moment is the golden hour for writing the history 
of those brief years—1917 to the dawn of the New Economic 
Policy in 1921—that caused greater suffering and change in the 
lives of more human beings than any such few years in the history 
of the world. Crystallization into such incredible turns of devel- 
opment—Stalinism in Russia, Fascism abroad—of the movement 
let loose by the Revolution place us now at a singular vantage 
point to study what the changes really meant. The links with 
the past are rapidly snapping—such as demoted Yenukidze, who 
with Lenin and Kalinin signed the manifesto to the peasants in 
1921. But a few still remain. 
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There is no great mystery in the success of the Russian revo- 
lution. William H. Chamberlin has already won a high place in 
the ranks of contemporary historians by his correspondence from 
Russia in former years for the Christian Science Monitor, as by 
his subsequent works. Here he applies his talent for observation, 
summary, and easy exposition to the vast canvas of the Revolution, 
for which he prepared himself by a thorough study of existing 
sources. In its bare essentials, the Revolution, as he observes, 
“was in no small degree the result of the contact of two poten- 
tially explosive forces: the socially revolutionary teaching of Karl 
Marx and the peculiar conditions of Eurasian Russia. And Lenin 
was the indispensable incarnate link between Western revolutionary 
theory and Russian revolutionary practice.” 

What is now dawning upon us, at this golden hour of retrospect, 
is the incredible irony of the whole tremendous drama. The first 
act in this story of contradictions was the folly of the Provisional 
Government in ignoring the “ physical impossibility of compelling 
the army to fight and of withholding the large estates from the 
land-hungry peasants.” “By refusing to give up the utopian for- 
mula ‘War to the victorious end’ the Russian properties and 
middle classes assured themselves revolution to the bitter end.” 

Ironical was the “inability of the Allies either to make war 
effectively on Soviet Russia or to come to an amicable agreement 
with it.” Ironical was the contrast during the time of intervention : 


In this ordeal the Reds proved superior to the Whites. 
With all their faults of ignorance and inexperience, the former 
revealed the crude strength of a fresh young ruling class. 
The Whites, with all their natural advantages of education 
and military administrative experience, displayed the decadence 
and weakness of a group on which history had already passed 
its sentence of condemnation. 


The supreme irony, in final development, was the movement 
which bore Lenin to highest power on the promise to afford land, 
peace, and freedom. It was distinguished by three circumstances 
that stand out with especial vividness. 

First, is the probably unparalleled physical suffering of the 
population ... Second, is the prodigious uprooting of in- 
numerable human existences . . . Finally, the Russian Revo- 
lution was one of the greatest explosions of hatred, or rather 
hatreds, old and new, organized and instinctive, some of them 
causes, some of them results of the Revolution, ever witnessed 
in human history. There was hatred of man against man, of 
class against class, of race against race . . . 

Amid all this welter of wild passion the Communist leaders, 
sustained by fanatical faith in the ultimate victory of their 
cause, not only in Russia, but in the whole world, moved 
steadily and remorselessly toward their goals. 


And there is the added irony that the certainty of immediate 
international Communism, which was the sustaining passion of 
the revolutionists in their hour of combat, belied its prophets and 
passed into the hated category of things tabled by prudence for 
remote achievement. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s opening chapter sums up admirably the his- 
torical background through the centuries of the revolutionary 
period. Lenin is presented in bold, unforgettable strokes. The 
interminable internecine squabbles of Socialists and Bolsheviks 
might be treated in more summary or generalized form, and more 
attention given to the anti-religious campaign and the events lead- 
ing up to the famine. The author could learn many valuable things 
from Father Walsh’s Fall of the Russian Empire, which he has 
omitted to include in his bibliography. The parts of Germany and 
of Great Britain in the downfall of the Tsar are matters that 
cannot be left out of any narrative. He has made abundantly 
clear, however, that Lenin’s hatred of religion was not subject 
to the conventional interpretation of Soviet propagandists as a 
mere revolt against the abuses of state-supported Orthodoxy, but 
extended to religion in any shape and form. Chamberlin has 
written one of the most useful and readable works that has yet 
appeared for the understanding of contemporary Russia. 

Joun LaFarcr. 
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Mad Mummers of Manhattan 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. By Joseph Verner Reed. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $2.75. 
M® REED’S adventures in the theater will make good reading 
for many years to come. He is a real lover of the theater, 
but—as he himself has discovered—from the front of the house 
rather than backstage. The present book is given over chiefly to 
his particular adventures as a producer in conjunction with that 
indefatigable idealist, Kenneth Macgowan. 

Those not familiar with the complete madness of everything to 
do with the Broadway system may suspect that Mr. Reed is writing 
a travesty. They may enjoy keenly his side glances at Basil Syd- 
ney, and Mary Ellis, at Jane Cowl, at Lee Simonson, at Katherine 
Hepburn in her pre-movie days, and many others, and yet suspect 
that all is not quite as fantastic as Mr. Reed makes it appear. In 
many respects, however, Mr. Reed is guilty of under-statement 
rather than over-statement. He has the happy faculty of letting 
chance remarks point their own conclusions. The most curious 
fact emerging from the book is that Mr. Reed is not disillusioned ; 
he still loves the theater. But he does not love it behind the foot- 
lights. He wants to sit in front of the curtain, watch the house 
lights grow dim, and enter into the curious enchantment which only 
the theater at its best is capable of producing. He is simply tired 
of actors who want to be directors, of directors who want to be 
playwrights, of playwrights who want to be actors, and of stage 
managers who want to be full-fledged producers—in other words, 
he is tired of chaos. The miracle of it is that any plays are ever 
actually produced. Those who enjoy the pleasant game of watch- 
ing a finished performance would do well to skim the pages of 
Mr. Reed’s book if for no other reason than to acquire a fresh 
admiration for the only group of people in the world who can 
forever turn madness into magic. R. Dana SKINNER. 


O, Pioneers 


FORERUNNERS OF AMERICAN FASCISM. By Raymond 
Gram Swing. New York: Julian Messner. $1.75. 

HE author has written a stimulating little book upon certain 

national figures in whom he perceives leaders of incipient 
Fascism. He stresses certain factors which indicate that Fascism 
may be on the way in our nation. As in Italy and Germany, our 
middle class is in dire economic distress, while disillusionment 
with democracy and representative institutions is rising. There is, 
in many quarters, increasing dread of the Red Menace. Such 
phenomena portended the advent of Mussolini and Hitler to 
supremacy. 

The book discusses the political program and personalities of 
Father Coughlin, Senators Long and Bilbo, Dr. Townsend, and 
Mr. Hearst. The thesis advanced is that this variegated quintette 
has certain traits in common. Economic unrest begets dema- 
goguery and in the case of the middle class may lead to a nation- 
alistic revolutionary upheaval, i.e., to Fascism. 

As is natural, many of Mr. Swing’s contentions are highly con- 
troversial. This reviewer dissents from many of them. Yet if 
the New Deal proves an utter failure, if our masses lose their 
confidence in the President, if Constitutional redress of grievances 
seems impossible, then a strong swing toward Fascism seems 
highly probable. 

The chapter on Huey Long is illuminating. He is a virtual 
dictator in his native State, where some of his constructive work 
merits high praise. Huey is largely a buffoon and a demagogue; 
but he is also a skilled lawyer, a shrewd politician, a born leader, 
and an acute judge of mob psychology. The early careers of 
Hitler and I] Duce afford striking similarities. 

With Mr. Swing’s analysis of William Randolph Hearst the 
reviewer is in accord. He does not judge the motives of that 
veteran apostle of rabid nationalism. But Mr. Swing stresses 
the inconsistencies of Mr. Hearst. Formerly a yellow journalist, 
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a foe of big business, a radical, today he champions economic 
freedom, lauds American individualism, and denounces the New 
Deal as bureaucratic. In 1918 he clamored for war, but before 
1917 he opposed with some reason, our intervention. Mr. Swing 
sees in the Hearst press the organ of the passions, prejudices, and 
phobias of a large section of the middle class. Doubtless the 
Hearst journals have done good work in exposing subversive Com- 
munistic propaganda. But this reviewer holds that the battle 
against war and the struggle for social justice are the true anti- 
dotes to the Bolshevistic peril. In these causes Mr. Hearst is not 
conspicuous. Gag laws and vigilante terrorism are his remedies. 
LaurRENCE K. PATTERSON. 


Shorter Reviews 


ISABELLA THE CRUSADER. By William Thomas Walsh. 
Sheed and Ward. $2.50. Published May 22. 


| pcan who have enjoyed the vibrant pages of Mr. Walsh’s 
Isabella of Spain will want to know whether this new book 
presents a different story or merely the same story under an 
altered title. A prefatory note informs us that it is a “conden- 
sation”. The blurb on the wrapper states categorically that 
“the present book is not an abridgment of the larger work.” 
I incline to agree with the prefatory note. The author is more 
didactic and less aggressively argumentative. He is also a bit 
more cautious in his treatment of controverted and delicate 
points—the Jews, for example and the Inquisition. But the main 
difference lies in his omission of 200 pages of the original narrative. 

For those who have not read /sabella of Spain this abridged 
edition will afford a delightful and informing picture of one of 
the world’s foremost women. Those for whom the details in the 
dramatic sweep of the earlier work have grown dim will profit 
by a rapid review. I even venture to suggest that Mr. Walsh 
tell the story a third time under the caption: /sabella the Catholic. 
In any case, it is better to read a good book twice than to risk 
wasting time on a newer work of doubtful value. 

The life of the great Queen is a chapter of supreme importance 
in the history of Spain, of Europe, and of the world. Her per- 
sonal influence entitles her to rank with St. Teresa in the opinion 
of admirers who pronounce these twin glories of Catholic Spain 
“the two greatest Spaniards that ever lived”. Isabella was not 
a saint, and she made mistakes. But her high-handed attitude 
toward the Popes and her merciless expulsion of the Jews are 
partly excused by the conditions in which she had to work. Mas- 
culine energy united with feminine charm in the autocrat Queen 
who created order in a bankrupt and chaotic state, the while 
discharging all the duties of a devoted wife and mother. Aided 
by Fernando, Ximenes, and Columbus she laid the strong founda- 
tions of Spain’s national greatness and of her colonial empire. 
And when sorrow and disappointment darkened her declining 
years she showed herself greater than any of the things she did. 

=<. 


BOSS RULE. By J. T. Salter. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
$2.50. Published May 13. 


[* THIS book the author has given us a new aspect of a 
political situation as viewed from the committeemen’s stand- 
point. It is not, as the title seems to indicate, an account of the 
directive efficiency of one man, but the manifold activities of pre- 
cinct and ward workers rendering service within the confines of 
their own bailiwicks. Hence the sub-title, Portraits in City 
Politics. These portraits are spread over almost half the book. 
Every one of them is interesting and instructive in its own original 
and peculiar way. The reflections of the Professor, for Mr. Salter 
is Associate Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Wisconsin, are distinctly illuminating and amusingly informing. 
He integrates his accumulated data intelligently. His conclusions 
are valid, and his suggestions provocative of attentive thought. 
The locus of his investigations is the City of Philadelphia, but the 
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characters displayed are typical of any city similarly organized 
politically. Hence, in general, his conclusions are applicable uni- 
versally; that is, the equivalent virtues of the system, and its 
defects, will be found in substance everywhere. Service rendered 
by the leader, whether of the precinct or ward, engenders gratitude 
on the part of the recipient, which in turn produces votes, thereby 
securing stability for the organization. Distress, such as the present 
depression has caused, is an unsettling factor that temporarily shat- 
ters unity. But after the storm calm returns, and the old-time 
methods revive. Such, in brief, are the conclusions of Protessor 
Salter. Experience confirms them. M. J. 3. 


THE PASCARELLA FAMILY. By Franz Werfel. The Viking 
Press. $2.50. Published May 23. 

HIS book was first published in 1932, but is now being re- 

issued to profit by the popularity of the author’s late success, 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. In this story the theme is not 
so great, but the literary execution is just as fine. The Musa 
Dagh novel was long and a little complicated with strange names 
and confusing characters. In this the plot is simple, the characters 
few and well-defined, and the movement never falters. Transplant 
the Barretts of Wimpole Street to a better class apartment in 
Naples and you have the setting of the Pascarella family. Six 
grown children dominated by their father who is jealous of any 
contact they make with the world around. The breaking down of 
the barriers makes up the plot and affords much pathos, near 
tragedy, and a little humor. 

Perhaps it was the ballyhoo of Alexander Woollcott that made 
the Musa Dagh story a best seller; certainly this one is easier 
reading. The author shows unusual power. As he thoroughly 
understood the Armenians, so he thoroughly understands these 


Neapolitans; and yet he is a Bohemian Jew. L. W. S. 
Recent Fiction 
FOREVER AFTER. By F. Jacquelin LaFarge. The self-in- 


flicted misery of woman’s jealousy and the inner contradiction of 
divorce are taught by Mrs. O. H. P. LaFarge in her wise tale. 
All the cattishness and charm of Marion cannot break the bond 
that holds Tom Parker to his children, who play their unhappy 
part with unconscious naturalness. Those who enjoy a rapid 
easy dialogue, created by one who knows the world of which she 
writes so fluently, will enjoy a romance devoid of the offense and 
bad taste that so often passes today for frankness. There is a 
deep lesson beneath the facile surface, one which learnt in time 
would hinder many a tragedy such as suffer these three victims 
of their own thoughtless ways. (Dial. $2.00) 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL MYSTERY. By Hulbert Footner. 
This story of crime and mystery in a small Maryland town and its 
vicinity has little to recommend it. It is slow moving, the plot 
is poor and improbable, and the characters are often caricatures. 
(Harper. $2.00) 

JOHN O° THE GREEN. By Jeffery Farnol. Readers who like 
a colorful tale of the days when knighthood was in flower will 
enjoy this novel which tells of valiant deeds and perilous adven- 
tures. One incident might have been treated with more reticence. 
Published April 12. (Little, Brown. $2.50) 

THE HOUSE ON THE ROOF. By Mignon G. Eberhart. An 
old Chicago apartment building and its penthouse become the 
scene of Mrs. Eberhart’s latest novel. She skilfully combines 
mystery with horror to present one of the best stories of the 
season, one that should not be missed. Published May 3. ( Double- 
day, Doran. $2.00) 


JIMMIE DALE AND THE MISSING HOUR. By Frank L. 
Packard. The fifth book of the Gray Seal’s adventures, and Mr. 
Packard has done well by his favorite hero. Not quite up to the 
previous ones, but nevertheless exciting and well worth reading. 
Published May 3. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 
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Letters on Father Coughlin 


But What If Father Coughlin Is Wrong? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I enclose a clipping from the Schenectady Union Star and I am 
surprised that you should criticize Father Coughlin. We all know 
that there have been many crimes committed by men with influence, 
but no one was brave enough to bring their acts before the public 
until Father Coughlin started his broadcasts. Every statement he 
has ever made must be true or he would have been forced to prove 
them. 

Do you not believe that it is the duty of the Church and its 
priests to help the common people in a material as well as in a 
spiritual way? A Mass by itself is merely a lot of words and 
music. It never filled an empty stomach or put a pair of shoes on 
a barefoot boy. It may have given him hope but that is all. Do 
you not think that it would have been better to have turned public 
opinion against conditions that leave many hungry and poorly 
clothed? If the Catholic clergy would only get solidly behind 
Father Coughlin we would have a new and prosperous America 
in a very short time. There is not one of the sixteen points of the 
National Union that is disloyal or in anyway against our American 
form of government. If your magazine wants to perform a public 
service it will help Father Coughlin instead of criticizing him. 

This letter will let you know how the man in the street feels. 
I have talked to many who feel the same as I do. Is it any wonder 
that the people of Russia and Mexico have turned against the 
Church? They found no help there from conditions that oppressed 
them. I should hate to see the American people turn the same way 
but I am afraid that unless the churches decide that it is their duty 
to lead in a material as well as in a spiritual way that it is a peril 
they will have to face before many years. I am not a radical or a 
foreigner, but simply an average American workman. 

Albany, N. Y. Frank WHITE. 


Why Not Analyze? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Why analyze Father Coughlin? He says he is taking for his 
Magna Carta the encyclicals “Rerum Novarum” of Pope Leo 
XIII and “ Quadragesimo Anno” of Pope Pius XI. It is easy to 
criticize. You find that Father Coughlin is against free competi- 
tion in business and say that he has gone farther than the Holy 
Father who says that free competition within certain limits is 
good. You misplace the word though, and slightly alter the 
meaning. The Pope says: “Free competition, however, though 
within certain limits just and productive of good results, cannot 
be the ruling principle of the economic order.” You put the word 
though in front of the principal part of the sentence instead of 
the clause. 

You say: “It seems a shame that Father Coughlin with his 
power over the popular mind has not restricted himself to the 
reformation of this mind instead of risking all on doubtful economic 
legislation.” Yes, it is easy to criticize. Father Coughlin risks 
nothing on doubtful economic legislation. He has been preaching 
Our Lord’s Gospel for years before the depression. He will have 
plenty of time in fake normalcy to talk about defects in industry 
but we are in the midst of a universal collapse in trade. 

What is the cause of the panic? Dishonest money control. Our 
panics all point to the scarcity of money. There was a Black 
Friday with Jay Gould trying to corner gold. The first great 
war chest, an Ohio broadcast said, was raised by the bankers to 
elect Garfield. Bryan was in his free silver campaign in 1896. 
In parades to save the country from Bryan, I saw Democrats 
marching who were told: “March or you lose your job.” We 
used script in 1907 around Cincinnati and Theodore Roosevelt 
accused the bankers of bringing on this panic. The panic of 1921 
was engineered by the Federal Reserve Bank. We know we are 


in pursuit of the real villain in the play, the international banker— 
the man without a country. 

Why is Father Coughlin startling? What he says ought to be 
commonplaces. Is the Federal Reserve a private institution? 
Father Coughlin is merely communicating to us old truths. His 
Excellency, Michael J, Gallagher, Bishop of Detroit, in defending 
Father Coughlin interpreted the Pope as laying our misfortune 
in this modern scene to the contrel of money on the part of a 
few individuals. 

Warsaw, Ky. Rev. Gerarp J. CoNNOLLY. 


We Are Distinguished 
To the Editor of Amertca: 

The thinking public interested in following Father Coughlin’s 
lectures will be astonished to discover a Jesuit not distinguishing 
when analyzing Father Coughlin’s theories. You quote the radio 
priest as saying that: “ Strikes and lockouts are absolutely un- 
necessary. For it is the business of the public authority to inter- 
vene in the case of disagreement between employer and employe 
and settle such disputes which cannot be settled amicably by the 
parties involved.” Only “in the case of the Government’s neglect- 
ing its duty to settle such industrial disputes,” may a strike take 
place. No intelligent person except an enemy would construe this 
statement as Fascistic. The meaning is plain, viz., that the govern- 
ment compel the disputants to try to settle their disagreement, 
which if not possible, then resort to the necessary evil, “ strike.” 

You said that Father Coughlin opposed competition and quoted 
him as apparently contradicting himself. There is a difference 
between free competition and cut-throat competition. Free in this 
case, I take it, means “ fair,” not “ free for all.” Father Coughlin 
is also charged with being silent on old-age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance. There is no need for such legislation in Father 
Coughlin’s plan. This fearless and incorruptible priest has fre- 
quently asserted that an annual living wage be paid to all willing 
to work including those unable to work as well as those who 
through no fault of their own are unemployed. 

Again, the licensing of industry and limiting of output is ques- 
tioned, a limitation against which Father Coughlin inveighed when 
practised by the NRA and the AAA. But again, why not dis- 
tinguish? As I understand it, Father Coughlin would limit output 
only when the whole people would be comfortably supplied in 
order to conserve wealth and not destroy it. 

Fort Washington, Pa. THomaAs FLANAGAN. 


Boiling Seas, Indeterminate Destinies 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Referring to your article on Father Coughlin in the issue of 
America for May 18, it does not seem to me that Father Coughlin 
has risked all on doubtful economic legislation, but has rather 
chosen the only effective way of reaching the popular mind by 
bravely pushing into the tide of modern economic thought involv- 
ing a doubtful legislative trend, a trend already existent and madly 
rushing toward indeterminate destinies. He witnessed the mad 
scene of the engulfed and struggling masses bewildered by cries 
from all sides and pilots ubiquitous. If directions for a safe 
passage are to be effective in such turmoil, it is evident that only 
he can give them who gets close enough to be heard, who speaks 
the language that is understood and can in some measure calm 
the state of panic that will give leadership its chance for guidance. 

The human side of us cannot be forgotten. Witness the touch 
of the Master, at one time quelling the winds and the waves, at 
another filling the nets. Did not the early Fathers hold that a 
certain modicum of physical or material comfort is necessary that 
the message of salvation make its impress? Might we not gather 
then when Father Coughlin launched into the boiling sea with 
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very material planks of planned economy and participation in 
economic legislation that in this very thing lies “his power over 
the popular mind”? Among his planks are many hewn from 
the encyclicals of Pope Pius XI. Here and there planks may 
be split and splintered and rough hewn; the urgency of the hour 
and frail humanity will account for these; the discriminating mind 
making due allowance. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Wa. V. SCHMIEDEKE. 


Favors Dragging It In 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I record these words of Charles C. Chapman, S.J., Ph.D., 
Lecturer on Money and Banking, Loyola University, who, writing 
favorably of Father Coughlin in his reply to the Rev. Dr. Muench, 
says: “As for ‘dragging the Catholic program of social justice 
into politics,’ I wonder what method Dr. Muench would suggest 
whereby a social justice program could be put into effect without 
involving politics.” 

Pope Pius XI on March 14 said to an audience of some five 
hundred : “ If, however, politics must be understood in its classical 
significance of that which relates to the common good of society, 
then members of Catholic Action cannot remain idle but must 
procure it in every way.” Would more be achieved if all stood 
in back of Father Coughlin to push through those points on which 
all or most Catholics agree? If clerics offered assistance and gave 
full, united Catholic support to those propositions? Father Chap- 
man, S.J., reminded us that “to expect infallibility of anyone, espe- 
cially of one doing the work of a pioneer, is demanding too much.” 

Westmont, III. Benepicr Leuteneccer, O.F.M. 


Opposes Public Airing 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read in the Chicago Daily News a quotation from your article 
on Father Coughlin. Is it right to air these opinions in such a 
public manner? Is it right to give the “money changers” any 
ammunition? Is it right to show those not of our Faith that our 
house is divided even if the division is of the smallest extent? 
I am of the common, ordinary people, and I come in contact with 
common, ordinary people. From such association I know that 
Father Coughlin has a very large number of followers who are 
not of our Faith. And they are really with him heart and soul. 

Within the last few months I have heard this thought spoken in 
different ways: “If Father Coughlin had not taken up the cudgels 
in defense of the people this country would be in a far worse con- 
dition, perhaps in open revolt.” Our idols in Washington, we find, 
have feet of common clay. Politics and relief are mixed up so 
much you can hardly distinguish one from the other. I am sincere 
in thinking that Father Coughlin is really doing God’s work in a 
highly conscientious way and to the best of his ability, an ability 
which I think comes from On High. 

I apologize to you if there is any word or thought in this letter 


which may not show the proper respect and deference. 
Chicago, III. Joun W. Murray. 


They Thought the Church wis Speaking 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some weeks ago I addressed you with respect to the talks which 
Father Charles Coughlin had been delivering and which, in my 
opinion, were misleading many Catholics, not to mention non- 
Catholics, into believing that what he said was taught by the 
Church. I refer to people who did not understand that Father 
Coughlin spoke as an ordinary citizen rather than as a priest. 
Your criticisms of some of Father Coughlin’s theories, as they 
appeared in America, were excellent indeed, and deserve more 
readers than the circulation of any magazine can supply. It is 
unfortunate that the newspapers read by the average citizen did 
not obtain permission to reprint such excellent, truthful articles in 
the public interest. 

Please accept my thanks for writing the articles in order that 
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our non-Catholic brethren may learn either first hand from your 
own weekly or through the medium of such reprints, in part, as 
the News Burcau editors used. I ask God's continued blessings 
on your great work. 

Franklin, Mass. James H. Coican. 


Opposes Starvation 
To the Editor of AMERicaA: 

The Christian teachings say that Christ changed a few fish and 
loaves into many, so the multitude could have enough. Can you 
believe that destroying food and the prevailing high prices the 
proper way? For the first time in my fifty years of American 
life, I have seen people working and the families on half rations. 
We know that this is no natural condition, but manipulation. We 
now have war-time prices and pre-war wages. President shows 
what will happen to our church under a dictator. We must not 
continue drifting to this. Help Father Coughlin avert this. | be- 
lieve he has Divine guidance and cannot be stopped. Undoubtedly 
the common herd are awakening and wondering why Wall Street 
is not abolished. I do not think every man should be equal but 
I do believe, and the Bible says: “ Every mouth shall be fed.” Yet 
I have seen many half-starved children in this land of plenty 
given us by God. 

Your article speaks of a “setback.” It is impossible to set the 
American people any further back without using another planet. 
I still hope to again vote for President Roosevelt. Written with 
all due respect. 

I am a Protestant. 

Detroit, Mich. R. Wysrant. 


Pleased and Interested 


To the Editor of America: 

I enjoyed Father Parsons’ article on Father Coughlin very much 
and found it interesting and instructive. Father Coughlin invited 
the leading editors and writers of the country to give expression 
to their views on his program and it is gratifying to see many 
magazines and editors coming out recently and expressing their 
views on this man who is attracting such public notice. | always 
admired Father Coughlin for his courage in unraveling a great 
many things about our country and its leading financiers and their 
questionable manipulations about which so little was known until 
he came on the scene. I think too much politics is injected into 
Father Coughlin’s banking bill which seems quite correct in 
principle according to recent tendencies of leaders of our monetary 
system in Washington. They seem to feel like adopting much 
of his program on the banking situation. 

Lake City, Minn. (Rev.) D. J. Lavery. 


Dukes vs. Pirates 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your trained mind and fine phrases expose Father Coughlin 
as a fanatic preaching another Children’s Crusade. Sincere peo- 
ple before and since Matthew Arnold have considered and written 
among themselves about what could be done to raise up the indus- 
trial worker to the level of the better people. But how few have 
been those who consorted with the suffering and convinced them 
of the power of their numbers. 

Overlook the hasty statements and sanguine idealism. Consider 
this man who puts up his “dukes” and thunders them down upon 
the cathedral-building, college-buying pirates of our century. If 
you are determined and competent and disposed to work with and 
for the common unfortunates—carpe diem! 


St. Louis, Mo. Joun LANGrTon. 


[Note. Many anonymous letters have been received, and no 
attention will be paid to them. Others too abusive to print have 
also been received. More letters will be printed next week. Ed 
America.) 
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Home News.—The first few days after the Supreme 
Court’s decision on NIRA were marked by indecision 
in the Administration. Voluntary action was begun by 
industry to maintain wage, hour, and fair trade pro- 
visions of NRA codes, while labor was advised by the 
American Federation of Labor to use its “ economic 
strength” to combat wage reductions and longer hours. 
In a long press conference on May 31, the President 
stated that the Schechter decision by implication raised 
grave doubts as to the constitutionality of the AAA and 
many other acts. He considered that the Court’s inter- 
pretation of governmental powers over inter-State com- 
merce deprived the Government of all control over eco- 
nomic and social conditions. On June 4 the President 
announced his immediate plans for a “ stop-gap ” program. 
The NRA would be continued for nine and a half months 
in a skeletonized form but without the powers held un- 
constitutional by the Court. Its principal duties would be 
to group and condense general business information and 
study operations of industries under codes and those not 
under codes; and to enforce a proposed law requiring 
contractors supplying the Government to comply with 
wage and hour provisions resembling those of the inopera- 
tive codes. The President asked for favorable action on 
the Wagner labor bill and the Guffey coal-control bill. 
Preparations to pass the necessary legislation began in 
the House of Representatives on June 5. At the same 
time amendments to bring the AAA within the limitations 
prescribed by the Supreme Court were being rushed. For 
a time Administration officials were reported considering 
a quick method of amending the Constitution by a popular 
referendum. On June 2, Senator Borah declared that the 
constitutional powers of the Federal Government were 
amply sufficient to care for any existing emergency “if 
faithfully and patiently employed.” On June 4, ex-Pres- 
ident Hoover declared that the Roosevelt Administration 
was proposing a “ European form of government” for 
the United States. The drive for cash payment of the 
veterans’ bonus was abandoned at this session of Con- 
gress on June 4. Backers of the vetoed Patman bill 
announced that they would delay further efforts until 
January. Consideration of the Wheeler-Rayburn holding- 
company bill began in the Senate on May 29. On June 
3, after a week of inactivity, the House resumed legislative 
activity, passing the Commodity Exchange Control bill 
and fifteen others of less importance. On June 5, after 
questioning the constitutionality of the President’s recipro- 
cal trading agreements, the Senate passed six treaties. On 
May 31 practically complete returns from the wheat refer- 
endum showed 86.6 per cent of farmers voting in the 
wheat-producing sections favoring continuance of the 
AAA adjustment program. On June 1 the United Mine 
Workers of America sent out strike orders effective mid- 
night June 15, and affecting 400,000 bituminous coal 
miners in twenty-eight States. A strike of electrical 
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workers in Toledo, Ohio, was ended in twenty-four hours 
under a temporary settlement pending negotiations. The 
Advisory Committee on Allotments of the works-relief 
fund announced on June 3 that projects for which the 
material cost is low will receive preference. The Pres- 
ident insisted upon this, since in the projects approved to 
date the cost of employing each person ran to about 


$2,000. 


Mexican Events.—On May 29 the Yucatan Legisla- 
ture declared the production of sisal hemp a public utility. 
Hemp growers will be deprived of the possession (but 
not ownership) of their lands, which will be distributed 
among peasants. They will be indemnified, but will be 
under obligation in using or disposing of their lands not 
to interfere with cultivation by small farmers. On June 
1 the Golden Shirts began agitation against Jews. The 
organization will present a petition with 200,000 signa- 
tures to President Cardenas, asking that citizenship be 
withdrawn from Jews, that they be forbidden to partici- 
pate in politics, and that factories owned by them be 
turned over to Mexican laborers. On June 3 floods in 
the valley of Mexico killed 400 persons. 


French Four-Day Cabinet.—Fernand Bouisson, Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Deputies, formed his Cabinet on 
May 31, shuffled it a day later so as to put Joseph Cail- 
laux into the Ministry of Finance, and prepared to go 
before the Chamber to ask for the powers which were 
refused to M. Flandin. No sooner had the personnel of 
his Ministry been announced than a rapid improvement 
in the financial situation occurred. Rentes rose, the franc 
rose to 15.14 the dollar, an almost complete halt in gold 
withdrawals took place. It was confidently expected that 
the new Government would get a majority of at least 
fifty in the vote of confidence. On June 4, M. Bouisson 
addressed the Chamber and told the Deputies that he 
intended to decree the end of parliamentary sessions and 
exercise his powers until the Fall. But on the vote of 
confidence he failed to get his grant, being defeated by 
only two votes. M. Bouisson immediately resigned. Pres- 
ident LeBrun summoned Jules Jeanneney, the presiding 
officer of the Senate, to form a Cabinet. But M. Jeanneney 
refused. Desperate, the President turned to M. Laval, 
the Foreign Minister. With great reluctance, because of 
his ambition to remain in the role handed down to him 
by Aristide Briand, the former Premier consented and 
spent the day in consultations. But after a caucus the 
Radical Socialists decided not to give M. Laval the finan- 
cial powers which he, in common with Flandin and Bouis- 
son, was demanding, and in the evening M. Laval was 
forced to inform the President that he had no chance 
of getting a majority. 


Riots; Piétri Called—That same evening disorders, 
similar to the rioting of February, 1934, but on a much 
smaller scale, broke out in Paris. A group of 100 persons, 
reported to consist of Royalists, gathered outside of the 
Petit Journal, Raymond Patenotre’s newspaper which had 
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consistently clamored for devaluation, and bombarded the 
windows with bricks. An hour later, a second manifesta- 
tion, also organized by Royalists, was made outside the 
general offices of the Grand Orient. This was succeeded 
by a brief but hotly contested battle with the police, who 
made some dozen arrests. During the day the financial 
situation was reversed. Rentes again fell, the value of 
the franc declined, and the outflow of gold began again. 
President LeBrun had meanwhile called Frangois Piétri, 
former Navy Minister, to attempt to form a Cabinet. M. 
Piétri was reported as believing that he could obtain the 
cooperation of both the Right and the Radical Socialists. 
President LeBrun made an appeal to M. Herriot, asking 
him to make a last minute appeal to the Radical Socialists 
and to persuade them to change their attitude with refer- 
ence to granting powers to the Premier. M. Piétri won 
the Radical Socialists but the Bank of France’s influence 
prevailed and he announced failure. Yvon Delbos refused 
the Premiership. Late Thursday, M. Laval was again 
summoned. He accepted and announced his Cabinet. 


German Cardinal Deplores Violations.—Cardinal 
Bertram, Archbishop of Breslau, clarified his position with 
regard to violations of foreign-exchange regulations by 
members of Catholic Orders. He declared that “ offenses 
against the State and the German people’s community are 
earnestly condemned by the Church as well.” He said 
that the Church authorities would start canonical proceed- 
ings of their own. Referring to a previous declaration 
by the Breslau episcopate, which had been misunderstood, 
he remarked: 

It was not and is not the intention of the declaration of the 
Breslau archbishopric’s episcopate to take a stand against the 
sentences passed thus far or by any chance to raise any accusa- 
tions against German justice. The German judicial authorities 
have drawn a clear separating line between the Catholic Church 
and the Catholic Orders on the one side and the individual accused 
on the other. In this view I know myself to be in agreement with 
the authorities of the other bishoprics. 

A number of Catholic editors were barred from further 
editorial activities for printing the first Breslau declara- 
tion which had pleaded for a “ charitable view ” of the of- 
fenses and asked the Catholic populace “ not to be misled 
in its confidence in the work of the Orders.” The Rev. 
Otto Goetler, Franciscan friar, was sentenced to ten years’ 
penal servitude and fined 350,000 marks for violation of 
the foreign-exchange regulations. 


Irish and British Relations.—Several hopeful signs 
of more peaceable relations between the Free State and 
the British Government were noted. It was expected 
that J. H. Thomas, British Dominions Secretary, would 
be succeeded in that post in the new British Cabinet by 
one with a more friendly attitude. Joseph A. Lyons, 
Prime Minister of Australia, was reported to have acted 
as intermediary, looking for a peaceful solution, between 
London, Dublin, and Belfast. Mr. de Valera made two 
statements which definitely denied hostile intentions toward 
Great Britain. The first answered rumors that a foreign 
nation, presumably Germany, was seeking advantages 
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of a military nature; to this, Mr. de Valera declared: 
“I can say definitely that so far as this Government, or 
any other Irish Government, is concerned, our territory 
will not be permitted to be used as a base for attacking 
Great Britain.” His second statement was in answer to 
a question from the Opposition as to his intention of 
declaring a Republic. He affirmed: “ The people know 
very well we told them we were not going to declare a 
Republic during this term of office.” 


Chaco Peace Negotiations.—Preliminary conferences 
for peace negotiations in the Bolivian-Paraguayan war 
were reported not to be making very satisfactory headway 
The hold-up was attributed to Bolivia’s refusal to agree 
to a final cessation of hostilities and demobilization of the 
troops as a preliminary to the conference proper. It was 
understood that La Paz was prepared for a thirty-day 
armistice, which Paraguay refused to accept. Another 
bone of contention was Bolivia’s refusal to accept arbitra- 
tion unless the so-called Hayes zone were included in the 
territory submitted for arbitration. Paraguay was un- 
willing to allow this, since President Hayes awarded it to 
Paraguay in arbitration with Argentina. 


British Welcome German Proposals.—Further de- 
bates in the House of Commons indicated the desire of 
the Government to conclude with Germany, as with 
France and Italy, a Western European air treaty which 
would complement the Locarno Treaty. Herr Hitler's 
draft for such a treaty was received in London. Mean- 
while, Great Britain drew up its draft for the agreement. 
Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal, who had expected to 
be named Foreign Minister in the new Cabinet, declared 
that Great Britain would demand parity in air forces of 
the four nations seeking collective security. His Govern- 
ment, likewise would insist on international supervision 
in the limiting and producing of military aircraft. While 
negotiations for such a treaty were in progress, Mr. Eden 
stated, Great Britain intended to proceed with the enlarged 
program for air defense passed by Parliament. On June 
4, the German naval delegation arrived in London to 
discuss the German proposal of increasing its fleet to 
thirty-five per cent of the present British naval strength. 
The British position was that, because of the world area 
covered by the British fleet, the proportion of one-third 
sought by Germany was equivalent to parity in home 
waters. 


Dissatisfaction in Jugoslavia.—Opposition deputies 
of the Croat and the Serbian Peasant parties voiced their 
determination at Zagreb, in Croatia, on June 2 to continue 
to boycott Parliament, owing to the policy of terrorism 
adopted by the Yeftitch Government, which, they said, 
had cost many Croat lives and resulted in the imprison- 
ment of 1,000 persons. A protest against inhumanity 
was presented to Prince Paul in private audience by Dr. 
Anton Bauer, Catholic Archbishop of Zagreb, telling of 
brutal attacks by gendarmes upon unarmed peasants, re- 
sulting in death and injuries. In six cases, said Dr. 
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Bauer, Catholic priests were arrested, put in irons, and 
ill treated. Many peasants had taken to the woods. 
Uruguayan President Assaulted.—On June 2 while 
President Terra and his guest Dr. Vargas, President of 
Brazil, were leaving the Maronas race course, a former 
Nationalist Deputy, Bernardo Garcia, attempted to assas- 
sinate the Uruguayan Chief Executive. Fortunately the 
bullet was deflected and caused a very slight injury. The 
assailant was arrested. The assault was the culmination 
of a series of minor disturbances in Montevideo during 
President Vargas’ visit. They traced their origin to the 
political disturbances resulting from the March, 1933, 
coup d’état when Dr. Terra dissolved the State Council 
and assumed dictatorial power. Early this year, it will be 
recalled, a political uprising was crushed by the President. 


Soviet Arms from Czechoslovakia.—An agreement 
with the Czechoslovak Government for a credit of 250,- 
000,000 crowns was announced by the Soviet Government 
on June 4, to be spent upon Soviet munitions orders from 
Czech manufacturers. A trade agreement was concluded 
on March 25 between the two countries. On the same day, 
June 4, a call was issued by the Moscow Pravda, Com- 
munist party organ, for renewed zeal in the campaign to 
stamp out religion. Lenin’s dictum was recalled that “ re- 
ligion and Socialism are incompatible.” 


Schuschnigg Replies to Hitler.—Speaking before the 
Austrian Diet, Chancelor Kurt Schuschnigg, replied to 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler’s criticisms of the Austrian regime. 
Referring to Hitler’s demand for an Austrian plebiscite, 
Chancelor Schuschnigg declared the repression of the Nazi 
revolt last July, the demonstrations every Sunday by the 
pro-Government Fatherland Front, and the naming of 
squares in every town and village for Chancelor Dollfuss 
constituted plebiscite enough. Dr. Schuschnigg said there 
was no room for the Nazis in the new Austria. Dispelling 
reports that he was to become Austria’s dictator, Prince 
von Starhemberg publicly pledged loyalty to Chancelor 
Schuschnigg. 


Geneva View of Recovery.—Doubt as to the progress 
of recovery to date was expressed in the annual report 
of Harold Butler, director of the International Labor 
Office, which recently appeared. “ Recovery,” says Mr. 
Butler, “is, in fact, still superficial rather than funda- 
mental.” Little progress is found in trade or in the 
circulation of money. Good effects have been largely con- 
fined to national effort. The world, however, has become 
increasingly social minded, demanding collective action 
and reorganization. The true problem to be tackled by in- 
ternational action is not how to restrict production, but 
how to increase consumption. Areas of free trade between 
countries with kindred interests are looked upon as the 
practical immediate objective. In the meanwhile, on June 
2, the Swiss people, by a vote of 566,242 to 424,878, 
rejected a recovery plan which would involve government 
borrowing, spending, and centralization. 
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German Stocks Boom.—German stock exchanges 
showed an upward movement with quotations soaring to 
the proportions of a veritable boom. Fearing a reaction, 
Reich authorities prepared measures to discourage the 
movement. Fear of possible German devaluation was ad- 
vanced as one reason for the boom. Rumors were rife 
that the Austrian Legion which was dissolved last sum- 
mer after the assassination of Chancelor Dollfuss was 
being revived in Bavaria apparently with the approval of 
the Reich administration. It was reported in Munich that 
Alfred Frauenfeld, Austrian Nazi leader, had been given 
a position in the Reich Culture Chamber. 


India’s Earthquake.—Quetta, capitol of Baluchistan, 
was completely devastated by earthquakes on June 1. The 
town is an important military and railroad center with 
60,000 inhabitants. Casualties in the town and the sur- 
rounding district totaled 30,000, including 200 Britons. 
The casualties were heaviest in the more densely populated 
regions where the more solidly constructed buildings and 
barracks were located. Expensive aircraft were buried 
beneath tons of tangled steel and masonry. Most of the 
inhabitants were trapped in their homes while they slept: 
200 of the 300 patients of the Quetta General Hospital 
lost their lives. The Indian Government on June 2 issued 
a communiqué in which it stated that the whole city of 
Quetta was destroyed and had been sealed under military 
guard on medical advice. The Government was proceeding 
with the complete destruction of the town fearing an out- 
break of cholera since more than 20,000 corpses remained 
buried beneath the débris. 


New Cabinet in Great Britain.—<As forecast last week, 
the shake-up in the British Cabinet took place on June 7. 
Prime Minister Ramsay Macdonald retired in favor of 
Stanley Baldwin, former Prime Minister and leader of the 
Conservative party. Sir John Simon, Foreign Minister, 
yielded to Sir Samuel Hoare, instead of Anthony Eden, 
as had been expected. Lord Londonderry’s place in the 
Air Ministry was taken by Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, as 
was expected. Other minor changes were also made but 
the Cabinet remained a coalition of Conservatives, Lib- 
erals, and Labor members. After the changes the House 
of Commons adjourned for the Whitsun recess. 





The coming of the French liner Normandie 
was a big story for the press, but the bigger story 
was how it came to be a big story. This will be 
told next week by Gerard B. Donnelly, in “ No 
Sadness of Farewell.” 

Because of press of other matter, Dr. James 
J. Walsh’s paper on St. Angela Merici will be 
printed next week. 

In a second article to follow his paper this week 
on “ Centralized Control of Production and Com- 
merce” Paul L. Blakely will examine his three 
proposals. 

John A. Toomey will present as the first on 
Catholic doctrine, “ The Devil’s Tenebrae.” 




















